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Great  Influence  in  My  Life  | 

I  am  forwarding  money  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  During  my  ' 
tour  of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  Poitiers,  France,  I  became  an  avid  reader  of 
THE  LINK  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  was  a  great  influence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  and  moral  life  for  me  during  trying  times.  Keep  THE  LINKS 
flowing  and  may  God  bless. 

— Ernest  B.  Newsom,  P.  O.  Box  9592,  Southern  University,  Baton  Rogue,  La. 
70813. 

Double  Our  Subscription 

Please  double  our  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  We  simply  cannot  keep  LINK  in 
supply  on  our  literature  table  these  days.  By  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month  they 
are  all  gone.  Many  thanks  for  a  wonderful,  wonderful  magazine  from  which  our  j[ 
oflBcers  and  men  continue  to  find  great  strength,  inspiration,  and  guidance. 

—David  W.  Plank,  Chaplain,  U.S.S.  Hancock,  CVA-19. 
(Thank  you.  Chaplain  Plank.  We  wish  all  our  subscribers  would  double  their 
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low.  ED.) 
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When 

God 

Smiled 

By  Harold  Waters 


THERE  are  those  days  at  Pier 
45%  when  you  feel  prouder  than 
ever  of  the  uniform  you  wear,  when 
old  Embarcadero  hands  buttonhole 
you  as  you  make  the  rounds  and, 
jerking  their  thumbs  in  the  direction 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  say,  "Nice  going 
out  there  today."  Or,  when  answer- 
ing the  telephone  and  hearing  a 
feminine  voice,  probably  a  wife  or 
mother  of  one  of  the  rescued,  utter 
a  fervent,  "Thank  God  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard.  .  ." 

Pier  45y2  is  headquarters  along  the 
Embarcadero  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Captain  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
We're  a  sort  of  maritime  security 
force  charged  with  the  protection  of 


one  of  the  world's  great  ports.  Our 
area  of  responsibility  embraces  the 
rock-girded  approaches  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  as  well  as  the  farflung  reaches 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  itself.  It  is 
also  our  business  to  know  what's  hap- 
pening out  on  the  High  Seas,  espe- 
cially when  an  emergency  is  in  the 
wind. 

Yes,  there  are  many  days  when 
you  feel  proud  of  being  a  Coast- 
guardsman,  more  of  them  than  you'd 
think.  They  follow  invariably  on  the 
heels  of  some  great  or  near-great 
disaster,  when  shipmates  of  yours 
manage  to  cheat  Charon  out  of  a 
whole  hatful  of  fares. 

Such  a  day  was  October  19,  1956, 


when  Ponchartrain,  one  of  our  big 
ocean-ranging  cutters  came  steaming 
proudly  up  the  Bay  with  thirty-one 
survivors  of  the  mid-ocean  ditching 
of  the  Pan-American  strato-cruiser 
Sovereign  of  the  Skies,  There  were 
touching  scenes  at  pierside  as  the 
rescuees  walked  down  the  gangway, 
little  gasps,  sobs,  tears,  and  cries  of 
relief  from  loved  ones  who  had  been 
sweating  out  the  cutter's  arrival. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  sea  had 
so  many  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Though  we  at  Pier  45y2  were  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  that  lonely  point 
out  in  the  Pacific  called  Ocean  Sta- 
tion November  when  the  predawn 
drama  was  being  played  out,  our 
Rescue  Coordination  Center  up  at 
Western  Area  Headquarters  in  the 
Appraisers'  Building  kept  us  fully 
informed  of  developments  as  they 
broke.  It  was,  thanks  to  modem  com- 
munications, almost  hke  having  a 
ringside  seat. 

The  first  hint  of  trouble  came  at 
3:23  A.M.,  when  the  San  Francisco- 
bound  strato-cruiser,  after  passing 
over  Ponchartrain,  which  was  doing 
a  weather-patrol  stint  on  Ocean  Sta- 
tion November,  radio-telephoned: 

This  is  clipper  943.  We  are  having 

emergency  engine  trouble  and  may 

have  to  ditch  alongside  you.  Please 

prepare  to  assist  us. 

Twenty-one  thousand  feet  below, 
shattering  the  peace  of  the  quiet 
Pacific  night,  Ponchartrains  bullhorn 
boomed  into  action,  arousing  all 
hands.  It  was  followed  a  few  seconds 
later  by  the  quiet  voice  of  the  cutter's 
skipper,  Commander  William  K. 
Earle,  alerting  his  people  as  to  what 
was  afoot: 


This  is  no  drill.  There  is  a  plane 
in  the  area  that  may  have  to  ditch. 
Then  aloft  to  the  distressed  plane 
went  Skipper  Earle's  message  of  as- 
surance: 

We  are  prepared  to  assist  you, 

TO  GO  back  a  little.  A  few  hours 
before,  at  10:26  P.M.,  Hawaiian 
time.  Sovereign  of  the  Skies  had 
taken  oflF  from  Honolulu's  Interna- 
tional Airport,  bound  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  was  carrying  a  light  pas- 
senger list,  only  twenty-four,  when 
she  could  have  carried  twice  that 
many.  Her  skipper  was  Richard  Ogg, 
one  of  Pan-American's  veteran  pilots, 
and  there  were  six  in  his  crew.  Esti- 
mated time  of  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  7:00  A.M.  Pacific  time  of 
the  following  day,  October  16.  The 
plane  was  thoroughly  checked  by  a 
service  maintenance  crew  before  the 
flight,  receiving  its  full  load  of  fuel. 
Her  skipper  and  First  Ofiicer  got  a 
comprehensive  briefing  on  flight  and 
weather  conditions  out  over  the  Pa- 
cific. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  Pon- 
chartrain  was  boiling  with  activity, 
all  of  her  "ditching"  stations  manned 
and  ready  for  instant  action.  Radar 
operators  in  Combat  Information 
Center  quickly  picked  up  the  dis- 
tressed plane's  pip  and  began  plotting 
her  course  bearing  and  speed. 
Searchlights  stabbed  through  the 
night,  beamed  up  into  the  skies.  The 
cutter's  high-angled  five-inch  .38 
caliber  gun  roared  into  action,  firing 
star  shells  which  burst  into  white 
brilliance  thousands  of  feet  above. 

Flares  were  cast  overboard,  leav- 
ing  a   fiery   ditching  path   for  the 
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plane  as  the  center  forged  ahead. 
Boat  crews  stood  by,  ready  to  hit 
the  water  the  instant  the  word  came 
down  from  the  bridge. 

A  swimming  detail  was  told  oflF, 
with  instructions  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  plunge  overboard  to 
the  rescue  should  that  be  necessary. 
Ponchartrain,  thanks  to  plenty  of 
drilling  for  such  an  event  as  that 
which  now  impended,  was  in  all  re- 
spects ready  for  any  and  every  con- 
tingency. The  next  move  was  up  to 
the  plane. 

Aloft,  Captain  Ogg  was  trying  to 
sort  things  out.  With  number  one 
motor  now  definitely  out  of  commis- 
sion because  of  a  runaway  prop, 
should  he  continue  on  with  three 
motors?  He  had  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu — in  fact,  had 
passed  a  Httle  beyond  it,  according 
to  his  navigation,  which  placed  him 
one  hundred  miles  nearer  San  Fran- 
cisco. Many  planes  had  made  it  on 
three  motors,  even  two.  But  limping 
along  on  two  is  extremely  chancy. 
Or  should  he,  knowing  that  Pon- 
chartrain  was  under  him,  ditch?  Be- 
fore making  the  decision.  Captain 
Ogg  decided  on  taking  his  passen- 
gers into  his  confidence.  He  ad- 
dressed them  over  the  plane's 
speaker  system. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
an  emergency  on  our  hands.  There's 
a  strong  possibility  that  we  may  have 
to  ditch.  But  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm,  for  there's  a  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  nearby.  Please 
put  on  your  life  jackets,  fasten  your 
seat  belts,  and  follow  the  instructions 
of  your  stewardesses.  Thank  you." 

The   passengers,    now    that   they 


had  been  appraised  of  their  situa- 
tion, responded  nobly.  They  sat 
quietly  in  their  seats  as  the  plane's 
three  stewardesses  moved  among 
them,  helping  them  to  adjust  their 
heavy  rubber  life  jackets. 

Then,  only  five  minutes  after  he 
had  spoken  to  his  passengers,  an- 
other package  of  trouble  arose  to  be- 
devil him — a  report  from  the  flight 
engineer  of  a  malfunction  on  the 
part  of  another  motor,  number  four! 
The  motor  was  steadily  losing  power 
and  the  flight  engineer  couldn't  ex- 
plain why.  Yet  it  was  still  possible 
for  Sovereign  of  the  Skies  to  make 
San  Francisco  on  two  motors — if 
only  number  one's  propeller  would 
stop  "windmilling." 

CAPTAIN  OGG'S  "moment  of 
truth"  had  arrived.  He  must 
limp  on  toward  San  Francisco  or 
ditch  while  there  was  still  time.  He 
invited  his  first  and  second  ofiicers 
and  flight  engineer  to  express  their 
views.  After  going  into  the  all  im- 
portant matter  of  fuel  consumption, 
now  aggravated  by  the  windmilling 
prop  of  motor  number  one,  which 
had  cut  their  speed  to  150  miles  per 
hour;  the  dim  possibility  of  making 
San  Francisco  at  that  slow  speed 
should  they  encounter  strong  head 
winds;  the  certainty  of  having  no 
fuel  left  over  for  an  emergency;  the 
stark  fact  that  there  was  no  point 
in  taking  further  chances  when  help 
was  so  close  at  hand,  the  three  of- 
ficers advised  ditching.  It  was,  in 
the  circumstances,  the  best  possible 
advice  and  Captain  Ogg,  a  sensible 
man,  accepted  it.  He  spoke  to  Pon- 
chartrain  21,000  feet  below. 


This  is  Sovereign  of  the  Skies.  We 
will  have  to  ditch. 

Up  from  the  cutter  came  the  com- 
forting words:  We  are  prepared  to 
assist  you. 

It  was  still  dark  over  the  ocean. 
Ditching,  even  in  broad  daylight,  is 
at  best  a  tickhsh  business;  but  at 
night  it  is  something  worse  than 
hazardous,  with  sea  conditions 
shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  the  pilot 
who  must  set  his  plane  down.  Cap- 
tain Ogg  reckoned  that  less  than  half 
of  his  passengers  could  expect  to 
survive. 

Captain  Ogg,  now  that  he  had 
"made  his  fateful  decision,  headed 
his  big  strato-cruiser  toward  that 
point  in  the  skies  where  Ponchar- 
train  star  shells  were  turning  night 
into  day  with  their  brilliant  bursts, 
hanging  briefly  in  bright  white  clus- 
ters before  descending  into  the  sea. 
Down  below,  herself  ablaze  with 
hght,  was  the  waiting  cutter.  Again 
Captain  Ogg  assured  his  passengers 
that  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
worry  about;  that  all  was  in  readi- 
ness below  for  them;  that  he  had 
even  been  assured  by  Ponchartrains 
skipper  that  even  the  water  was 
comfortably  warm  for  swimming 
should  that  become  necessary. 

Sea  conditions  could  hardly  have 
been  more  favorable  for  a  mid-ocean 
ditching.  There  was  just  the  faintest 
hint  of  a  breeze,  httle  more  than  a 
gentle  zephyr.  And  Captain  Earle 
hadn't  been  fooling  when  he  assured 
the  plane's  skipper  that  the  water 
was  quite  warm.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore he,  along  with  all  hands,  had 
taken  a  dip. 

Having  wisely  decided  to  wait  un- 
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til  first  light  before  making  his  de- 
scent. Captain  Ogg  had  a  little  time 
to  kill.  He  spent  it  in  chatting  away 
with  Ponchartrains  skipper,  going 
over  pertinent  details. 

EARLE:  This  is  me  again,  Cap- 
tain. We  have  everything  under  con- 
trol down  here.  Your  ditch  heading 
of  330  degrees  is  an  excellent  one. 
We  have  two  motorboats  and  all 
sorts  of  rescue  gear.  We're  quite  con- 
fident. We'll  have  breakfast  ready  for 
you.  Don't  worry  about  anything. 

OGG:  Fine,  Captain.  I'll  pass  that 
word  to  the  passengers.  We're  not 
absolutely  sure  how  near  to  your 
cutter  we'll  be  when  we  come  to  a 
stop.  We're  going  to  stop  close,  but 
we  might  be  two  thousand  feet  off. 

EARLE:  Roger  on  that.  Well 
have  both  oin-  motorboats  alongside. 
We'll  steam  out  there  in  short  order 
and  then  put  the  boats  in  the  water 
right  beside  you. 

OGG:  That  sounds  fine.  Captain. 
There  may  be  injured  people  inside 
the  aircraft  due  to  seats  tearing 
away  on  landing.  We*d  like  to  have 
somebody  come  on  board  to  help  us 
evacuate. 

EARLE:  We'll  be  prepared  to 
come  on  board. 

OGG:  That's  good.  I'm  going  to 
launch  rafts  as  if  no  one  was  there, 
until  you  arrive. 

EARLE:  Roger.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  best  thing  is  to  get 
your  people  out  of  the  plane  as 
quickly  as  you  can. 

OGG:  That's  correct.  There'll  be 
some  people  coming  out  of  both 
wing  exits  and  some  out  of  the  cabin 
door.  There'll  be  children  getting  out 
first. 


EARLE:  Okay,  feUa.  Were  aU 
set.  We'll  just  need  some  advance 
word  so  we  can  get  that  foam  path 
laid  out  for  you. 

OGG:  Roger.  I'll  try  to  make  it  at 
least  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time — 
unless  we  lose  another  engine.  Then 
we'll  give  you  the  word  at  once. 

DAY  began  to  break  over  the 
Pacific,  not  the  slow  unhurried 
davm  of  the  high  latitudes,  but  the 
quick  flooding  flush  of  the  semi- 
tropics. 

Ponchartrains  people  got  their 
first  full  glimpse  of  Sovereign  of  the 
Skies  as  the  big  aircraft,  banking 
even  lower,  made  her  final  prepara- 
tions for  ditching.  Captain  Ogg 
called  his  crew  together  for  a  final 
briefing,   asking  them  if  they  were 


quite  clear  on  what  to  do.  Their  an- 
swer was  a  firm  yes.  Pleased  with 
their  answer,  he  told  the  purser  and 
stewardesses  to  get  the  passengers 
ready.  These  went  among  their 
charges,  going  over  the  ditching  pro- 
cedure for  the  last  time;  warning 
them  to  remove  all  sharp  articles 
from  their  clothing,  to  bow  their 
heads  in  pillows  in  their  laps  and 
clasp  their  hands  beneath  their 
knees.  Satisfied  that  all  precautions 
were  being  observed.  Captain  Ogg 
had  a  final  word  with  his  passengers. 

"We're  going  to  ditch  very  soon 
now.  Everything  is  prepared.  There's 
nothing  to  worry  about  if  you  follow 
the  instructions  youVe  been  given." 

Down  below,  Ponchartrain  began 
to  make  a  clearly  definable  landing 
strip  in  the  blue  sea,  using  white 


foam  from  fire  extinguishers  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  strip.  Sover- 
eign of  the  Skies  made  the  first  of 
her  practice  runs.  Everything  was 
now  in  readiness  for  the  attempt. 

Captain  Earle  spoke  over  the  radio 
telephone  for  the  last  time. 
This  is  Ponchartrain  again.  I  want 
again  to  assure  you  that  we're  all  set 
and  well  do  the  best  we  can,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  things  will 
come  off  without  trouble.  Good  luck 
and  God  bless  you. 

OGG:  Thank  you,  Captain.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  you,  too. 

There  was  quiet  inside  the  big 
plane  as  it  dropped  ever  closer  to 
the  water.  The  passengers  looked  at 
one  another  anxiously  hoping  that 
the  soft-spoken  man  in  the  cockpit 
would  bring  them  down  safely.  With 
them  were  the  purser  and  steward- 
esses, making  a  brave  attempt  to 
smile  at  what  was  something  new 
to  them  too. 

"One  minute  to  ditch!"  was  the 
last  word  that  came  over  the  loud- 
speaker system. 

Then  a  terrific  shock  as  Sovereign 
of  the  Skies  made  impact  with  the 
water,  sending  a  geyser  of  foam  high 
into  the  air.  More  shocks  followed  as 
the  great  plane  swerved  this  way 
and  that,  spinning  aroimd  like  a 
giant  cartwheel  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  the  tail,  shattered  by  the 
titanic  impact,  broke  off  and  began 
to  sink.  Inside  the  plane  passengers 
were  catapulted  out  of  their  seats 
when  their  safety  belts  snapped  un- 
der the  strain;  up  in  the  cockpit 
Captain  Ogg  and  his  first  officer 
were  thrown  out  of  their  chairs. 
Water  began  flooding  into  the  pas- 
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senger  compartment.  All  things  con- 
sidered, though.  Captain  Ogg  had 
made  a  good  ditching. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  panic 
among  the  passengers  as  they  lined 
up  at  the  exit  doors.  Captain  Ogg 
and  his  crew  passed  them  into  the 
life  rafts,  calmly,  quietly,  as  if  they 
had  all  rehearsed  for  it.  After  mak- 
ing a  last  inspection  of  the  interior 
to  make  certain  no  passengers  had 
been  left  behind.  Captain  Ogg  him- 
self boarded  a  life  raft. 

Tonchartrains  boats  were  along- 
side  in  seconds.  Then  the  giant  air- 
craft disappeared,  sinking  slowly 
into  the  sea.  Minutes  after  Sovereign 
of  the  Skies  first  hit  the  water,  all 
of  her  people  were  aboard  Ponchar- 
train, sitting  down  to  a  good  Coast 
Guard  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs. 

Aside  from  a  few  minute  scratches 
and  bruises,  none  of  the  plane's  sur- 
vivors had  been  injured.  It  was  one 
of  those  rarities  among  rarities,  a 
perfect  rescue.  God  had  indeed 
smiled  that  day. 

"Well  done!"  was  the  congratu- 
latory signal  Skipper  Earle  received 
from  Washington  as  Ponchartrain 
headed  toward  San  Francisco.  The 
signal  was  made  by  the  ranking  De- 
partmental Head  of  the  Coast  Guard 
himself,  the  Honorable  George  M. 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  ■  ■ 

HEAVY  DATE 

"Sweets   to   the   Sweet"   was   once   his 
whim 
When  he  was  courtin'-bound, 
Till  there  was  too  much  girl  for  him 
To  get  his  arms  around! 

— Addison  H.  Hallock 


tJ\iore  Than  \JMorality 


By  Kenneth  F.  Hall 


What  is  the  relationship  between  morahty  and  religion? 


MY  neighbor  Jack  saw  me  spread- 
ing wheelbarrow  loads  of  dirt 
into  some  low  spots  of  my  lawn. 
Soon  Jack  was  on  the  job  to  help  me 
with  his  own  big  wheelbarrow.  Be- 
fore long  we  had  finished  the  job, 
and  we  stood  talking. 

I  always  enjoy  talking  with  Jack. 
He  is  fun  to  be  around.  Whenever 
there  is  any  yard  work  to  be  done  in 
our  block,  he  is  on  the  spot  to  help 
out.  In  the  wintertime  if  he  hears 
that  a  man  on  the  street  has  a  cold, 
he  comes  over  bright  and  early  after 
a  big  snow  to  shovel  out  the  drive- 
way. Jack  makes  constant  cheering- 
up  calls  in  the  local  hospitals.  He 
loves  his  wife  and  three  little  girls 
and  works  hard  to  provide  a  good 
living  for  them.  On  the  job  he  is 
known  as  a  sober,  industrious,  al- 
together   dependable    employee. 

Jack  and  I  stood  talking.  Pretty 
soon  I  got  to  telling  him  about  the 
landscaping   job   a   lot   of  the   men 


at  the  church  were  planning  to  do 
the  next  Satiirday.  "Thanks  to  your 
help  here.  Til  have  this  job  out  of 
the  way  and  have  the  sore  muscles 
all  rested  up  by  then." 

"That  job  sounds  like  fun.  I  just 
might  come  over  and  give  you  fel- 
lows a  hand.  .  .  ."  He  chuckled. 
"That's  about  as  close  as  I'll  ever  get 
to  church." 

I'd  been  curious  about  Jack,  won- 
derful guy,  good  moral  man,  but 
obviously  not  a  churchgoer.  "Why 
is  that  the  closest  you'll  ever  get  to 
church" 

"I  just  don't  see  much  need  for  re- 
ligion. I  think  I'm  doing  pretty  well 
without  it.  I  don't  hear  anybody 
complaining  about  my  not  being 
good  to  people.  I  don't  think  it  will 
help  me  be  any  more  honest  than 
I  am.  I  pay  my  bills.  I  don't  run 
around  with  my  neighbor's  wife.  I 
don't  cheat  on  my  income  tax  re- 
turn." 


Mr.  Hall  is  the  Book  Editor  for  Warner  Press,  Anderson,  Ind.     46011 
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And  then  Jack  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  "I  try  to  be  a  good, 
moral  person.  That's  more  than  I 
can  say  for  some  people  who  seem  to 
have  religion.'*  And  then  he  re- 
ferred to  a  local  businessman  we 
both  knew.  "There's  a  fellow  who 
has  religion,"  Jack  pointed  out. 

I  had  to  agree  that  this  man 
talked  a  great  deal  about  religion. 
He  attended  his  church  faithfully. 
He  contributed  generously  to  re- 
ligious causes.  He  advertised  on  the 
Saturday  church  page  usually  with 
some  slogan  about  religion.  He  was 
.usually  quick  to  say  a  word  on  be- 
half of  his  faith  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arose. 

"But  that  fellow  is  not  moral  by 
my  standards,"  Jack  charged.  "He 
really  cheated  me  on  a  deal  we  had 
years  ago.  He's  always  taking  ethical 
short  cuts  in  the  process  of  doing 
business.  His  advertising  claims 
don't  hold  up.  He  cuts  his  wife  down 
hard  in  public,  and  he  may  even 
step  out  on  her  sometimes." 

Well,  I  hadn't  heard  all  these 
things  about  the  churchman.  I  did 
know  that  the  fellow  was  known  as 
a  religious  person,  that  he  took  his 
religion  seriously.  Often  in  inter- 
denominational gatherings  in  our 
town  that  man  was  called  on  to 
pray.  I  had  heard  him  speak  mov- 
ingly about  what  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  meant  to  him. 

Two  Kinds  of  People 

After  Jack  left  I  got  to  thinking 
about  two  diflFerent  kinds  of  people. 
There  are  the  moral  people  like  Jack. 
They  conform  to  the  best  standards 
of  our  society.  They  do  good  deeds. 
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They  have  a  high  sense  of  ethics. 
Siace  such  people  often  do  not  go 
to  church,  they  must  get  their 
morality  from  some  other  source — 
from  their  home  training,  from  their 
own  inner  sense  of  what  is  fit,  from 
the  general  cultmre  in  which  they 
live,  from  fear  of  what  people  might 
think  if  they  did  wrong,  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  liked,  respected,  or  to  get 
ahead  in  their  vocation. 

Then  there  are  those  religious 
people  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  Jacks  in  the  highest  sense  of 
morality.  They  may  even  be  people 
who  claim  a  personal  relationship 
with  God,  who  say  that  their  sins 
have  been  forgiven  through  Jesus 
Christ.  There  may  be  people  who 
find  real  meaning  in  worship  and 
who  enjoy  a  good  sermon.  But  when 
it  comes  to  their  daily  lives  they  may 
fall  short  of  meeting  some  of  the 
commonly  accepted  standards  of 
morality. 

Why?  Perhaps  one  person  has 
falsely  compartmentalized  his  life 
into  religious  and  secular  spheres 
and  he  hasn't  Christianized  that 
part  where  his  business  or  profession 
or  job  at  the  factory  bench  is  con- 
cerned. Perhaps  some  deeply  re- 
ligious people  have  a  sense  of  free- 
dom but  simply  do  what  they  feel 
would  personally  please  God.  In 
that  process  they  may  talk  them- 
selves out  of  observing  some  of  the 
conventions  of  everyday  life.  Per- 
haps some  religious  people  might 
feel  that  by  worshiping  God  and  ex- 
ploring the  depths  of  religion  they 
have  passed  beyond  observing  just 
the  ordinary  standards  of  morality. 
Perhaps   others  face  vast  pressiu-es 


from  the  daily  round  of  business  to 
take  short  cuts,  and  in  their  struggle 
against  those  pressures  they  some- 
times fall  even  while  holding  to 
some  of  their  religious  faith. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  not  all  religious  people 
are  moral  and  not  all  moral  people 
are  religious.  So  the  two  cannot  be 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  are,  in 
fact,  two  different  dimensions.  Re- 
ligion involves  a  person  in  a  commit- 
ment to  and  a  serving  of  God — or 
a  god  of  some  sort.  It  speaks  of  de- 
votion, worship,  allegiance  to  deity. 
Numbers  of  ancient  religions  used  to 
make  human  sacrifices  to  their 
deities — ^murder,  by  our  standards 
of  morahty.  As  we  look  at  this,  it 
was  both  a  rehgious  and  an  im- 
moral act. 

Morality  involves  a  person  in  Hv- 
ing  by  the  highest  cultural  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong  set  by  the 
tradition  in  which  he  Uves.  It  may 
or  may  not  grow  out  of  religious 
teachings.  It  may  or  may  not  come 
from  families  with  high  Christian 
standards.  Morahty  is  proper  be- 
havior based  on  a  common  con- 
ception of  what  is  right  and  wrong 
action,  what  is  good  or  bad  charac- 
ter. Upright  behavior  is  a  good  re- 
sult of  the  life  devoted  to  moral 
principles. 

Just  as  rehgion  can  deteriorate 
into  meaningless  piosity,  so  can 
morahty  become  something  less  than 
noble.  This  happens  when  people 
substitute  mere  morahty  for  genuine 
rehgion.  It  can  happen  when  we 
let  ourselves  stop  at  shallow  moraliz- 
ing and  carping  criticism  of  any- 
thing that  doesn't  happen  to  meet 


our  own  standards  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  positive  attitude  toward  life 
where  the  bigger  more  important 
issues  stand  out. 

In  Close  Relation 

Yet,  even  though  morality  and  re- 
hgion are  two  different  things,  they 
stand  in  close  relationship,  when 
both  are  at  their  best.  Morahty 
without  rehgion  can  be  dry  and 
sterile  and  without  real  benefit  to 
the  persons  who  observe  it.  Rehgion 
without  morahty  can  look  like 
hypocrisy.  It  can  make  the  chmrch 
look  irrelevant  to  life  as  it  actual- 
ly is  hved.  It  means  that  rehgion 
can  lose  helpful  contact  with  life. 

Jesus  Christ  wedded  religion  and 
morahty.  He  assumed  that  those 
who  would  follow  him  would  ob- 
serve the  outer  codes  of  morality. 
They  would  not  steal.  They  would 
not  murder.  They  would  not  bear 
false  witness.  But  then  he  used  re- 
hgion to  give  morahty  a  new  depth. 
Not  only  would  this  be  a  morality 
of  outer  behavior  but  also  of  inner 
attitude.  Man's  actions,  his  choices 
of  right  and  wrong,  would  no  longer 
be  based  simply  on  a  traditional 
code  or  law  but  on  love  and  the 
inner  desires  of  a  person's  heart. 

Such  a  view  on  how  to  make  de- 
cisions between  right  and  wrong 
help  to  bring  the  unchanging  high- 
est values  of  our  rehgion — ^faith  and 
love  and  a  personal  redemption  by 
Christ — to  bear  on  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  life  where  choices  on  right 
and  wrong  must  be  made. 

Times  do  change  and  at  least 
minor  questions  of  morahty  seem  to 
change    with   them.    Many    of    the 
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Amish  people  in  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  decided  to  maintain  a 
moral  standard  that  froze  their  cul- 
ture at  a  level  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Therefore,  driving  a  car  be- 
came a  moral  issue  to  them  and 
many  of  them  said  no  to  cars.  Edu- 
cation beyond  a  few  elementary 
years  became  an  issue.  The  manner 
of  dress  became  frozen  at  a  certain 
period. 

At  one  time  a  certain  religious 
group  would  not  permit  its  men  to 
wear  neckties.  This  was  a  moral 
,  issue  that  no  men  in  that  group  now 
observe.  One  time  only  an  im- 
modest woman  would  let  her  ankle 
be  seen.  That,  too,  has  changed. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  changing 
conditions  that  cause  certain  sur- 
face changes  in  morality,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  suggests  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  govern  our  moral  choices. 
I  talked  about  these  with  my  neigh- 
bor Jack.  He  admitted  that  this  was 
probably  so.  For  instance,  since 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  love  our 
neighbor,  we  would  not  make  any 
moral  choice  that  would  harm  our 
neighbor.  Since  Christianity  teaches 
us  that  we  are  created  in  the  image 
of  God  and  have  a  stewardship  un- 
der him,  we  would  not  make  any 
moral  choice  that  would  disrupt 
that  stewardship.  We  would  not 
make  a  moral  choice  that  would 
topple  a  person  from  the  high  place 
which  God  made  for  man. 

My  neighbor  Jack  is  still  a  good 
moral  man  who  doesn't  go  to 
church.  He  still  goes  around  the 
neighborhood  helping  out  wherever 
he  can.  He  still  works  hard  at  being 
a  good  guy.  But  during  those  times 
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when  I  have  talked  with  him  at  the 
deepest  level,  there  comes  welling 
up  out  of  his  heart  a  yearning  for 
something  more  than  just  going 
about  busily  doing  good.  He  is 
hungry  for  the  deeper  undergird- 
ing  to  his  morality  that  religion  can 
provide.  He  knows  he  is  a  good  man 
but  not  a  righteous  one.  ■  ■ 

DON'T  PUSH 

Plaintive  middle-aged  man,  leaving 
a  West  End  (London)  toyshop  with  his 
wife:  "It's  not  fair.  As  soon  as  we've 
got  what  we  came  for,  you  shoo  me 
out." — Peterborough  in  Daily  Tele- 
graph, London. 
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"Which  way  did  they  go?  That  last 
*To  the  Rear,  March!'  sorta  tricked 
me." 


That  Was  a  Football  Game! 


TODAY  the  annual  Army-Navy  football  classic  draws  thousands  of 
spectators  from  all  over  the  country,  plus  the  millions  that  view 
it  on  TV.  One  outstanding  phase  about  this  traditional  game  between 
both  military  academies — the  players  conduct  themselves  in  gentle- 
man's way  of  playing — they  play  hard  and  rough,  but  clean.  Take  the 
Army-Navy  game  of  1894:  this  classic  almost  put  an  end  to  the  meet- 
ing of  both  teams!  Himdreds  of  spectators  were  injured;  both  teams 
were  pretty  well  beaten  to  a  pulp  and  an  admiral  and  general  almost 
killed  each  other! 

If  you'd  bother  to  check  your  old  football  records  you  would  find 
that  both  powerful  Army  and  Navy  squads  were  undefeated  and 
both  were  going  to  end  the  season  vdth  a  "big  win"  over  the  other. 
The  whistle  blew  and  play  began.  And  so  did  the  mayhem!  The 
players,  all  raring  to  go,  began  fighting  with  one  another  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  football  field  looked  like  a  battleground.  Players 
were  being  lugged  off  the  field  in  stretchers  in  all  direction.  The  fight- 
ing spirit  spread  from  the  field  into  the  stands  and  both  ofiicers  and 
cadets  began  swinging  at  one  another,  defending  their  respective 
teams.  Even  the  spectators  got  into  the  brawl.  Looking  at  the  stadium 
you  would  think  it  was  one  large  battleground.  The  climax  was 
reached  when  a  brigadier-general  seated  next  to  a  distinguished 
admiral  hauled  off  and  slapped  him.  The  admiral,  in  order  to  regain 
his  dignity,  promptly  challenged  his  aged  opponent  to  a  duel  which 
was  set  for  early  the  next  morning.  They  met  that  brisk  morning  each 
armed  with  a  pistol.  They  stepped  off  twenty  paces  and  at  the  given 
count  both  fired.  Both  were  blinded  with  anger  and  the  fog  which 
had  settled  over  the  field  made  it  diflScult  to  see  and  both  missed. 

The  newspapers  gave  an  account  of  the  brawling  on  both  the  field 
and  stands  and  the  duel  between  both  distinguished  ofiicers  the  next 
day.  President  Grover  Cleveland  when  he  read  the  news  was  so  dis- 
turbed that  he  promptly  declared  that  henceforth  the  two  teams 
could  not  play  each  other  on  the  gridiron.  It  took  five  years  before 
President  McKinley  gave  in  and  restored  the  annual  classic  gridiron 
contest.  —Mario  De  Marco 
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By  E.  C.  Dobler 


WHEN  I  married  Barbara  over 
a  year  ago,  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  letting  myself  in  for. 
What  I  mean  is  that  being  a  step- 
father is  something  a  forty-year-old 
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and  set-in-his-ways  bachelor  isn't 
cut  out  to  be,  especially  when  it's 
to  a  twelve-year-old  string  bean  of 
a  kid,  whose  nose  is  usually  biuried 
in    The   Illustrated   Book   of   Wild 


A  boy  and  his  puppy  face  a  crucial  test 


Animals  of  the  World  or  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club's  Complete  Dog 
Book,  who  lounges  around  the  house 
dreaming  (although  Barbara  says 
"Danny's  just  thinking  things  out"), 
and  who  looks  at  me  like  I'm  a 
combination  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Simon  Legree. 

Like  when  he  came  to  me  when  I 
was  reading  my  paper  in  the  living 
room  one  evening  and  said,  "What 
should  I  call  you  now  you're  married 
to  my  mother?"  When  I  answered, 
*7ust  keep  on  calling  me  Larry, 
kid,"  he  looked  at  me  like  I'd  given 
him  a  cuff  on  the  head. 

Although  I  can't  warm  up  to  the 
kid,  I  know  other  people  do.  People 
hke  my  brother  Phil,  for  instance, 
who's  twenty  years  yoimger  than  I 
am.  When  he  was  on  leave  from 
the  Marine  Corps  a  year  ago  and 
visiting  us,  he  and  the  kid  hit  it  off 
right  away.  I  came  home  from  work 
one  night  to  find  out  I  had  an  extra 
mouth  to  feed,  the  mouth  belonging 
to  a  German  Shepherd  puppy  that 
Phil  had  bought  for  the  kid's  birth- 
day. 

"Isn't  he  the  neatest  dog,  ever, 
Larry?"  the  kid  asked  me,  holding 
the  puppy  tightly  in  his  arms.  I 
didn't  know  which  was  busier,  the 
puppy's  tail  thumping  to  beat  the 
band  or  his  tongue  licking  the  kid's 
face. 

"Look,  Larry.  He's  got  heavy 
paws.  That's  a  good  sign."  The  kid 
looked  at  me  anxiously.  "Can  I  keep 
him?" 

"Sure.   I  like  dogs,"  I  answered. 


The  kid  named  him  "Neat,"  a 
word  I  don't  go  for  at  all,  but  I 
didn't  mind  the  dog.  Except  when 
we  watched  television  ff  a  collie  or  a 
cat  came  on  the  screen,  he'd  tremble 
so  with  excitement  that  I  thought 
he'd  go  straight  through  the  box 
and  I'd  be  out  a  big  repair  bill.  But 
the  kid  would  say,  "No,"  firmly, 
lay  his  hand  on  Neat's  neck  and 
the  dog  would  shut  up. 

My  brother  was  writing  us  fairly 
regularly,  always  mentioning  the  Idd 
and  Neat  in  his  letters.  And  when 
Phil  was  shipped  out  to  Vietnam  the 
kid  went  and  bought  a  pad  of  paper 
and  some  envelopes  and  wrote  him 
at  least  once  a  week.  Each  time  he'd 
get  the  stamp  pad,  ink  Neat's  right 
paw  and  press  it  on  the  letter. 

After  Phil  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  a  while  Barbara  and  I  began  to 
notice  something  in  his  letters  that 
upset  us.  Even  the  kid  got  the  pitch. 
Phil  talked  about  what  he  called  the 
"unconcern"  of  people  at  home  as 
to  what  was  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Because  I  was  worried  about 
Phil,  when  I  saw  the  kid  lying 
around  the  house  even  more  than 
usual,  I  snapped  at  him.  After  I'd 
lit  into  him  particularly  hard  one 
evening,  Barbara  waited  until  he'd 
gone  to  bed,  and  then  she  came 
into  the  living  room,  gave  me  a  not- 
too-quick  kiss,  picked  up  her  sew- 
ing box  and  sat  down. 

"Larry,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  pick 
on  Danny.  You  know  he's  got  Phil 
on  his  mind,  too.  He's  been  after 
me  to  suggest  something  he  can  do 
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to  help  Phil,  to  let  him  know  that 
we're  concerned." 

It  was  the  next  Saturday  after- 
noon when  I  saw  the  kid  take  Bar- 
bara's tape  measure  from  her  sewing 
box,  get  down  on  his  knees  before 
Neat,  hold  the  tape  against  the  dog 
and  measure  his  height.  He  looked 
at  the  tape  twice  and  sighed  heavily. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  weigh  Neat.  By  that 
time  I  was  dying  of  curiosity,  but 
I  said  nothing.  I  just  stepped  on 
the  scale. 

*Tm  185  pounds.  Remember  that, 
kid.  We'll  subtract  it  from  the 
second  weight."  I  picked  up  a  re- 
luctant Neat  and  held  firmly  on  to 
him  while  I  read  the  scale.  "Total 
246  pounds,"  I  called.  The  kid  sub- 
tracted it  and  then  said,  "He's  61 
pounds,"  and  his  face  went  white. 

Neat  leaped  out  of  my  arms  and 
the  kid  put  his  skinny  arms  around 
him  and  hung  on  to  him  silently  for 
several  minutes.  Then  he  spoke  and 
his  voice  was  so  low  I  could  hardly 
hear  him.  "Why  did  you  have  to  be 
a  German  Shepherd?" 

That  night  when  he  was  in  bed  I 
asked  Barbara  what  was  going 
on.  Her  face  went  serious.  "He  saw 
some  articles  in  the  newspapers, 
Larry.  About  the  Air  Force  recruit- 
ing German  Shepherd  dogs  from 
civilian  life,  to  augment  its  sentry 
dog  corps,  and  that  some  were  sent 
recently  to  Vietnam.  The  age, 
height,  and  weight  requirements 
were  listed.  Neat  filled  them  all." 

I  looked  at  her,  unbelieving. 

"You  mean  the  kid's  thinking  of 
volunteering  his  dog  for  the  Army? 
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You  must  be  kidding.  Or  he's  nuts, 
that's  all.  Absolutely  nuts." 

She  shook  her  head.  "He'd  de- 
cided to  do  it,  Larry,  said  if  Phil 
could  volunteer  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  could  volunteer  Neat. 
But,"  her  voice  shook,  "that  was  be- 
fore he  read  that  they  don't  return 
sentry  dogs  to  their  civilian  owners 
after  the  dog's  military  duty  is  over. 
That  really  threw  him.  Now  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  do." 

I  stared  at  her.  Nobody  expected 
him  to  give  up  his  dog.  I  knew  how 
much  Neat  meant  to  the  kid.  How 
could  he  think  of  it?  I'd  have  to 
talk  to  him  and  try  to  drum  some 
sense  into  his  head. 

But  I  got  nowhere.  As  I  explained 
that  nobody  would  expect  him  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  I  suddenly  i 
realized  I  wasn't  quite  right  about  ' 
that.  He  expected  it  of  himself!  It 
was  as  simple  as  that — and  as  hard, 
because  he  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  do  it. 

But  next  week  the  kid  wrote  a 
letter.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  en- 
velope when  Barbara  called  him  out 
of  the  living  room  for  a  minute.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Commander  of 
Sentry  Dogs  at  an  Air  Force  Base 
somewhere  in  Texas. 

I  felt  helpless  as  I  watched  him 
take  the  letter  and  go  out  the  front 
door.  I  noticed  he  hadn't  taken  Neat 
along.  That  was  odd,  and  I  said  as 
much  to  Barbara. 

"No,  it  isn't  odd,"  she  said.  "How 
can  he  mail  that  letter  with  Neat 
waiting  there  on  his  haunches  at  the 
mailbox,  looking  at  him  with  all  the 
love  in  the  world  in  his  eyes?" 

But  the  next  day  he  went  out  again 


to  mail  it.  He  went  out  three  times, 
and  three  times  he  returned  to  the 
house,  the  unmailed  letter  in  his 
hand. 

But  on  the  fourth  try  the  kid  came 
back  empty-handed,  brushed  past 
Barbara,  Neat,  and  me,  and  dashed 
upstairs  to  his  room.  Neat  at  his 
heels.  We  could  hear  him  sobbing 
and  the  dog  whimpering  in  bewil- 
derment. 


I  couldn't  help  feeling  he'd  made  a 
big  mistake.  And  the  next  week 
when  the  Marine  ojfficer  knocked  on 
our  front  door  and  deUvered  the 
news  that  shattered  our  world  for 
a  time,  I  was  positive.  Phil  was  dead, 
killed  in  action,  and  though  the  of- 
ficer's sympathy  and  consideration 
helped  to  ease  the  shock,  the  hurt 
began  to  set  in. 

I  still  don't  know  how  we  man- 
aged to  get  through  the  next  few 
days,  each  of  us  locked  within  his 
own  private  grief.  The  kid  was  near 
hysteria.  He  kept  saying,  "Phil  never 
knew  I  was  going  to  help.  He  died 
without  knowing." 

THREE  days  after  the  news  of 
Phil's  death,  the  postman  de- 
livered a  letter  for  the  kid.  My  heart 
contracted  when  I  saw  the  hand- 
writing. It  was  Phil's. 

The  kid  was  sitting  on  the  liv- 
ing room  rug  with  Neat  when  I  gave 
him  the  letter.  He  stared  at  it  and 
then  I  saw  tears  fall  from  his  eyes. 
He  brushed  them  away,  opened  the 
letter,  and  began  to  read. 

When  he  finished  it,  he  put  it 
down  on  the  rug  and  read  it  again. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  walked  over  to 
me. 

"You  can  read  Uncle  Phil's  letter," 
he  said,  "and  show  it  to  Mom  when 
she  gets  home."  His  voice  shook. 
"It's  a  real  neat  letter." 

I  took  the  letter  from  him.  It  was 
hard  to  read  the  words.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  mist  over  my  eyes. 

"Dear  Danny,"  it  went.  "Bar- 
bara's letter  this  morning  tells  me 
that  you've  v^itten  to  the  Com- 
mander of   Sentry   Dogs   in  Texas, 
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volunteering  your  German  Shep- 
herd, Neat,  for  active  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. She  also  says  that  you  haven't 
mailed  the  letter  yet.  Well,  I'm  as 
sure  you'll  mail  it  as  I  am  that  you're 
my  friend. 

"I've  two  things  to  say  to  you, 
Danny.  The  first  is  I  know  how  hard 
it  was  for  you  to  do  what  you  did. 
A  dog  can  get  to  be  practically  a 
member  of  one's  family,  and  a  big 
part  of  one's  life. 

"By  the  way — since  you  had  a 
man's  decision  to  make,  and  by  the 
time  you  read  this  letter  I  know 
you'll  have  made  it,  I  think  it's 
time  to  stop  calling  you  Danny; 
that's  a  child's  name. 

"The  second  thing  I  want  to  say, 
Dan,  is  that  you  chose  a  good  time 
to  do  what  you  did.  I'd  gotten  into 
a  state  of  mind  where  I  found  my- 
self thinking  too  much  about  the 
people  in  America  who  don't  know 
what's  going  on  over  here,  the  ones 
who  don't  care  what's  happening, 
and  who,  even  though  they  have 
the  chance  to  help,  do  nothing.  I 
hadn't  been  remembering  the  people 
like  you,  Dan,  the  ones  who  know, 
who  care,  and  help  when  they  can. 

"To  those  other  people  I  say,  not 
with  anger,  but  with  full  awareness, 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  walk  uncaring 
through  the  world,  and  that  unless 
their  hearts  change,  I  shall  hope 
that  a  Day  of  Judgment  will  descend 
upon  them. 

"But  to  you  and  the  others  like 
you,  Dan,  the  ones  I  shall  not  for- 
get again,  may  I  say  that  I  trust  the 
years  will  treat  you  kindly,  and 
that  your  days  may  know  small 
heartaches  only.  Your  friend,  Phil." 
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I  put  the  letter  down  slowly.  I 
had  been  wrong  about  the  kid.  He 
wasn't  nuts.  The  kind  of  a  kid  he 
was,  the  kind  who  cares,  he  couldn't 
have  done  otherwise,  not  and  have 
been  at  peace  with  himself.  And 
what  he  had  done  had  taken  the  re- 
sentment from  my  brother's  last 
days.  I  felt  a  rush  of  gratefulness 
that  Phil  had  not  had  to  go  to  his 
death  with  bitterness  in  his  heart. 

I  looked  up.  The  kid  was  standing 
there  watching  me.  I  handed  the 
letter  back  to  him.  "It's  a  real,  er- 
ah-neat  letter,"  I  said,  and  then 
added,  "the  neatest." 

His  eyes  brightened.  "He  knew, 
Larry,  he  knew  I  was  helping." 

I  looked  at  him.  There  was  some- 
thing I  knew,  too.  I  didn't  want 
to  hear  him  call  me  Larry  anymore. 
And  calling  him  the  kid  seemed 
wrong.  I  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"Let's  you  and  Neat  and  me  walk 
down  to  the  bakery.  We'll  get  some 
sweet  rolls  and  come  back,  and  Neat 
and  I  will  have  cojBFee,  yes — ^with 
cream  and  sugar — ^with  our  rolls  and 
you  can  have  chocolate  milk  with 
yours.  How  about  it.  Son?" 

I  watched  him  closely.  Not  a 
muscle  moved  on  his  face,  and  all 
he  said  was  "O.K.,"  as  he  ruflBed  the 
fur  on  Neat's  neck.  They  went  dash- 
ing out  the  front  door,  but  as  he  ran 
he  called  out  over  his  shoulder, 
"Beat  you  to  the  comer.  Dad"    ■  ■ 

Many  a  folk  singer  has  a  heart  of 
gold,  a  will  of  iron  and  a  tin  ear.  .  . 

You  wonder  why  states  that  have  laws 
prohibiting  a  lunatic  driving  a  car 
don't  enforce  them. — ^both  by  Anna 
Herbert. 


Has  the  Church  Failed? 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


The  question  behind  the  question 


I  HAVE  a  friend  who  keeps  fac- 
ing me  with  the  same  question 
in  one  form  or  another.  "What  an- 
swer does  the  church  have  for  a  day 
hke  this?" 

We  both  know  what  he  means  by 
^  a  day  hke  this" — ^fears,  fads,  fan- 
tasies. Every  man  can  write  his  own 
list  of  things  that  are  frightful.  I 
heard  recently  that  there  are  more 
people  going  to  bed  hungry  in  India 
every  night  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  When 
I  was  a  youngster  I  used  to  get 
homesick,  but  my  parents  encour- 
aged me  by  telling  me  how  wonder- 
ful it  was  to  have  a  home  to  be 
homesick  for.  The  homeless  ones  of 
the  world  are  now  numbered  in 
the  millions.  We  must  remember 
this,  too;  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  have  no  "home"  country,  no 
rights,  no  place  to  stand.  It  used  to 
be  a  mark  of  the  Dark  Ages  that  a 
man  could  not  walk  across  Europe 


in  safety.  How  would  you  hke  to 
walk  across  eastern  Europe,  or  Asia, 
or  Africa,  or  how  would  you  like  to 
walk  alone  on  some  of  the  streets  of 
our  great  cities?  Are  we  in  some 
kind  of  Dark  Age  ourselves?  What 
kind  of  an  answer  does  the  church 
have  for  a  day  like  this? 

Founded  in  a  "Day  Like  This" 

We  need  to  keep  reminding  our- 
selves that  the  church  was  founded 
in  "a  day  hke  this."  We  think  the 
Christmas  stories  are  pretty,  but  re- 
member the  reason  Jesus  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem.  Joseph  and  Mary 
had  to  go  there  to  be  registered  for 
a  tax  by  an  invading  power.  We  keep 
forgetting  that  one  of  the  crudest 
kings  in  all  history  was  out  to  get 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  There  were 
so  many  slaves  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  when  the  resolution  came 
up  in  the  Senate  that  the  slaves 
should  wear  a  special  garb,  it  was 
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voted  down  for  fear  the  slaves  would 
find  out  how  numerous  they  were. 
The  Emperor  Tiberius  built  a  home 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Isle 
of  Capri,  and  then  entertained  him- 
self by  having  slaves  thrown  oflF  the 
cliffs  so  he  could  watch  them  break 
up  on  the  rocks  below.  It  was  a  day 
of  crucifixions,  burnings  and  tor- 
tures, and  it  was  the  day  in  which 
the  church  succeeded!  In  little  more 
than  300  years  the  Roman  Empire 
was  no  longer  an  effective  force  in 
men's  affairs  and  the  church  of  Au- 
gustine began  to  take  over. 

What  did  the  early  church  have? 
The  Crucified  One,  one  way  you 
look  at  it,  was  a  loser  all  the  way. 
Even  when  the  multitudes  followed 
him,  he  forced  them  to  leave  him 
by  the  apparent  narrowness  of  his 
teaching,  and  he  ended  up  on  a 
cross,  the  death  of  a  slave.  And  the 
band  of  nobodies  (called  apostles 
and  saints  today)  went  to  sleep  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  denied 
him  in  the  courtyard,  betrayed  him 
to  the  priests  and  scattered  all  over 
the  landscape  when  the  showdown 
came  at  Golgotha. 

We  know,  of  course,  the  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  miracle 
of  Pentecost  and  we  know  what 
Paul  said,  "The  foolishness  of  God 
is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness 
of  God  is  stronger  than  men."  With- 
out pursuing  that  as  a  philosophy 
of  life  (read  1  Corinthians  1:18-31), 
we  may  still  have  our  finger  on  the 
heart  of  the  program  which  moved 
this  weak  and  frightened  disciple 
band  into  a  force  that  "turned  the 
world  upside  down." 
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No  Crossless  Christianity 

The  clue  to  Christ's  mission  was 
undoubtedly  enunciated  when  Jesus 
was  headed  for  Jerusalem  trying 
along  the  way  to  explain  to  the  dis- 
ciples that  he  must  die  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  Peter  took 
him  and  began  to  argue  with  him. 
"God  forbid.  Lord!  This  shall  never 
happen  to  you"  (Mt.  16:22).  Then 
Jesus  took  Peter  and  straightened 
him  out.  "Get  behind  me,  Satan! 
You  are  a  hindrance  to  me;  for  you 
are  not  on  the  side  of  God,  but  of 
man"  (Mt.  16:23).  God's  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  man  came  by  way 
of  the  cross.  Jesus  said  on  this  same 
occasion,  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."^ 
Men  would  discover  that  "the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church." 

Maybe  you  are  not  ready  for 
martyrdom,  and  that  includes  me, 
but  the  principle  is  still  there.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  crossless  Chris- 
tianity and  that  is  why  we  use  the 
cross  as  a  symbol  of  our  holy  faith. 
And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
crossless  discipleship,  and  the  church 
fails  only  when  the  members  of  the 
church  think  so.  Watch  the  italicized 
words:  "If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  There 
is  an  individual  assignment  to  every 
Christian,  including  the  critic  who 
keeps  raising  the  question,  "Has  the 
church  failed?" 

Paul  the  Apostle  is  very  fond  of 
using  the  figure  of  the  body  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  church. 
Every  part  has  its  necessary  func- 


tions  and  all  the  parts  make  up  the 
whole.  If  one  member  suffers,  they 
all  suffer.  If  one  member  succeeds, 
they  all  succeed.  Yet  the  emphasis 
is  not  so  much  on  success  or  failure 
as  it  is  upon  each  member's  faith- 
fully functioning  where  he  finds 
himself.  That  is,  he  is  to  take  up  his 
cross.  This  may  be  Golgotha  for 
him,  or  Gethsemane,  but  it  is  more 
likely  the  daily  round.  This  is  where 
the  price  has  to  be  paid  for  every 
man. 

"Has  the  church  failed?"  The 
question  eventually  has  to  be  re- 
worded, "Have  I  failed?"  If  the 
church  is  a  body  dependent  upon 
the  health  and  usefulness  of  every 
organ  there,  the  way  I  answer  this 
question,  "Has  the  church  failed?" 
is  simply  to  say,  "Have  I  failed?" 
How  is  the  church  doing?  Well 
then,  how  am  I  doing?  There  are 
over  seven  hundred  million  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  right  now.  If 
every  one  takes  up  his  cross,  does 
just  one  thing  for  Christ  each  day, 
we  won't  have  to  discuss  even 
whether  the  church  is  succeeding  or 
failing.  Probably  we  will  be  too 
busy  paying  the  price  of  our  per- 
sonal commitment. 

So  you  say  to  me,  "I  doubt  if  ten 
people  will  follow  your  advice  here." 
I  would  settle  for  ten.  Jesus  had  only 
eleven  after  Judas  dropped  out  and 
they  set  the  whole  thing  in  motion. 
The  quotation  has  been  floating 
around  for  quite  awhile,  and  most 
people  attribute  it  to  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  "Christianity  has  not 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  failure; 
Christianity  has  never  really  been 
tried."  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

OCTOBER 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1   Hebrews 11:1-16 

2  Sunday  Genesis 12 


.  Genesis 13 

.  Genesis 14 

.  Genesis 15 

.  Genesis 16 

.  Genesis 17 

.  Genesis 18 


3   

4   

5  

6  

7   

8  

9  Sunday   Genesis 22 

10   Genesis 23 

11   Genesis 24:1-27 

12   Genesis 24:28-67 

13   John 8:31-59 

14  Genesis 27:1-29 

15   Genesis 27:30-46 

16  Sunday   Genesis 28 

17  Genesis 29 

18   Genesis 31:1-32 

19  Genesis 31:33-55 

20  Genesis 32 

21   Genesis 35:1-15 

22   Genesis 37 

23  Sunday   Genesis 39 

24  Genesis 40 

25  Genesis 41:1-36 

26  Genesis 42 

27   Genesis 43 

28  Genesis 45:1-20 

29  Genesis 47:1-12 

30  Sunday   Genesis 48 

31   Genesis 50:4-21 

LAST  RESORT:  The  young  mother 
had  used  every  wile  to  make  her 
youngster  eat  his  dinner,  to  no  avail. 
In  desperation  she  used  her  last 
weapon.  "Eat  it,  dear,"  she  cooed. 
"Pretend  it's  mud." — Arkansas  Baptist, 
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We  Conquer  the  Sky 


By  Phillip  D.  Ramsay 


THE  compelling  attraction,  as  you 
enter  the  airmen's  recreation 
center  at  Woodbourne,  New  Zea- 
land, is  a  thirty-five  square  feet 
colored  mural  on  the  northern  wall. 
Painted  on  location  by  R.  B.  Love- 
Smith  of  Christchurch,  it  provides  a 
perfect  accompaniment  to  ofiE-duty 
relaxation  of  men  who  live  close  to 
aircraft.  It  is  a  mural  with  a  proud 
story  to  tell! 

Dominating  the  scene  is  an  Avro 
Vulcan — the  world's  first  4-jet 
delta  bomber — with  the  eye- 
catching simplicity  of  a  school- 
boy's paper  dart.  Behind  the  out- 
standingly clean  lines  is  a  mass  of 
complex  machinery  and  elec- 
tronics and  a  capacity  for  large 
loads,  long  range,  and  high  speed. 
The  Vulcan  is  symbol  of  an  era. 

The  Vulcan  was  A.  V.  Roe's  re- 
sponse to  a  call  by  the  Air  Minis- 
try in  1947  for  a  long  range  jet 
bomber  capable  of  carrying  an  atom- 
ic weapon.  It  first  flew  on  August 
30,  1952,  from  Woodford,  England, 
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with  Wing  Commander  Roly  Falk 
at  the  controls.  It  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Britain's  bold  planning  and 
post-war  recovery.  Like  the  Roman 
god  whose  name  it  bears,  the  Vul- 
can enjoyed  a  temporary  ascen- 
dency. 

In  aviation  the  ultimate  is  never 
reached.  In  such  remorseless  com- 
petition aircraft  types  such  as  the 
Vulcan  are  made  relatively  ob- 
solescent by  the  rocket  missiles  I 
and  space  capsules  which  have 
made  their  dramatic  entrance 
since  the  mural  was  painted. 
Even  so,  there's  a  story  to  tell! 

Conquest  of  the  sky  is  centuries 
old.  Icarus  moved  to  the  heights  on 
the  gull  feathers  fastened  to  his  back 
by  Daedalus,  his  sculptor  father. 
Flying  so  close  to  the  sun  that  the 
beeswax  melted,  the  wings  tore  off, 
and  he  plunged  to  his  death  in  the 
sea.  This  is  no  fanciful  tale.  It  is  a 
symbolic  way  of  describing  the  price 
many  an  air  pioneer  has  paid  for 
progress. 


'''  'W/^mmiim^^^. 
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Although  the  artist  builds  from 
the  dreams  of  man's  mastery  of 
the  air  expressed  in  Greek  legend, 
his  mural  builds  upward  from 
fancy  to  fact. 

Intelligent  men  flew  kites,  not  in 
regression  to  boyish  fun,  but  in  or- 
der to  discover  the  lifting  effect  pro- 
duced by  flat  surfaces  inclined  to 
the  wind.  The  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture shows  model  gliders  which  pro- 
vided further  information,  with  the 
experiments  by  Sir  John  Cayley  in 
1809  the  most  notable.  Another 
Englishman,  John  Stringfellow, 
gave  a  boost  to  airmanship  with  his 
steam-driven  models.  He  it  was  who 
introduced  the  curved  wing  sur- 
face, the  start  of  our  airfoil  shapes. 
As  you  see,  Stringfellow's  models 
were  soundly  proportioned  for 
stable  flight.  In  1848  he  had  them 
flying  distances  of  forty  feet.  Not 
much,  you  say?  Against  centuries  of 
dreaming  and  a  decade  of  failure  it 
was  enough  encouragement  to 
stout-hearted  pioneers  hke  Otto 
Lilienthal  who  flew  the  first  heavier- 
than-air  craft  from  a  hill  near  Ber- 
lin. He  has  his  place  in  the  mural. 

Fride  of  place  in  the  history  of 
flight  and  central  in  the  picture, 
is  the  Wright  brothers'  biplane 
which  Wilbur  and  Orville  took 
turns  in  flying  on  the  blustery 
morning  of  December  17,  1903. 
To  them  goes  credit  for  introduc- 
ing powered  flight. 

The  mechanical  heroes  of  two 
World  Wars,  the  SE-5A  and  the 
Spitfire  have  their  place  in  the  story, 
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each  made  famous  by  the  exploits 
of  a  galaxy  of  flying  aces.  It  was  the 
evening  of  May  15,  1941,  that 
ushered  in  the  new  jet  age.  The  en- 
gine/airframe  partnership  of  Frank 
Whittle  and  George  Carter  gave  the 
world  a  glimpse  of  things  to  come 
with  the  first  flight  of  the  Gloster 
E28/39.  Was  it  the  first  jet  to  fly? 
German  claims  for  the  Heinkel  178 
in  1939  and  the  Camproni-Campini 
of  Italy  in  1940  are  discounted — the 
flights  of  the  former  were  not  suc- 
cessful and  the  latter  was  not  a 
true  turbo-jet.  It  used  a  piston  en- 
gine as  a  compressor. 

A  mural  is  out  of  date  before  the 
paint  is  dry,  such  is  the  rate  of 
progress.  To  change  the  artist's 
brush  for  a  movie  camera  is  still 
too  slow.  With  undiminished  pace 
the  portrayal  of  man's  mastery  of 
air  and  space  goes  on.  It's  a  story 
of  conquest  with  no  end.  For  in 
the  soul  of  man  is  a  yearning  for 
the  heights.  Marry  his  dreams  to 
his  technology  and  he'll  get  there 
in  the  end! 


Food  for  Freedom 

Several  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  urging  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  write  a  birth  control 
aid  amendment  into  the  pending 
"food  for  freedom"  bill.  The  outlook 
for  some  form  of  action,  without 
spelling  out  any  fixed  level  of  aid,  is 
considered  good. — Emko  News. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  59,  U.S.  Navy;  page  60,  U.S. 
Air  Force;  page  61,  U.S.  Army. 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Poverty  is  an  evil  condition.  It  can  and  must  be  eliminated. — David 
M.  Graybeal  in  Cant  We  All  Be  Rich? 

Prayer  is  the  putting  of  self  in  God's  hands  and  trusting  Him  to  do 
what  is  best. — C.  Manly  Morton  in  Adventures  in  Prayer. 

All  accidents,  failures,  mistakes,  and  sins  stem  from  faulty  be- 
liefs.— ^John  A.  Ross  in  This  We  Believe, 

God  brought  the  church  into  being  through  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ.  Christ  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  church. — Sheila  Campbell  in 
Roundtable, 

A  teacher  annoyed  with  his  clock- watching  students,  covered  the 
clock  with  cardboard  on  which  he  lettered:  "Time  will  pass.  Will 
you?" — Watchman-Examiner. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  true  father  saying  about  his  son:  "I  don't  care 
if  he  is  filthy  and  a  liar  and  a  knave  and  a  cheat  so  long  as  he  is 
happy."  Happiness  is  not  a  true  end.  It  is  always  a  by-product.  Charac- 
ter is  the  end,  for  our  character  development  contributes  to  the  glory 
of  God  which  is  the  end  of  all  human  existence. — Leslie  Weatherhead. 

Missions  is  not  only  the  work  of  specialists  sent  abroad  to  help 
those  of  another  culture  to  follow  Christ — it  is  also  the  mandate  of 
every  pastor,  every  Christian  collegian,  every  Christian  home,  every 
church.  To  carry  out  Christ's  commission  today  we  need  keen  in- 
sight and  honesty. — Eric  S.  Fife  in  United  Evangelical  Action. 

Ye  must  be  bom  again  is  the  insistent  claim  of  Christ  upon  all  men. 
A  changed  social  order  and  a  changed  world,  yes,  but  through  changed 
men  and  women  who  work,  pray  and  beheve  that  God  is  the  Chief 
Agent  for  all  change  in  people  and  society. — E.  J.  Bailey. 

When  Christ  Hves  in  us,  we  need  not  simulate  love,  nor  work  so 
hard  at  it.  Instead  we  love  the  world  with  an  infinite  tenderness  be- 
yond our  own  capacity. — Charlie  W.  Shedd- 
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An  American  flag  with  a  proud  history 


THE  train  started  with  a  jolt,  and 
seven-year-old  Virginia  Elaine  in 
her  blue  coat  with  matching  bonnet 
over  her  blonde  hair  waved  a  last 
goodby  and  called,  "Remember  your 
flag,  Daddy!"  I  leaned  from  the  up- 
per half  of  the  vestibule  door  and 
flourished  the  little  Stars  and  Stripes 
"Jinnylaine"  adored  but  had  im- 
pulsively pressed  upon  me  while  we 
waited  for  the  train. 

It  was  July  15,  1943.  Just  out  of 
internship,  I  had  received  orders  for 
mflitary  service  only  days  before  and 
was  now  leaving  for  my  first  assign- 
ment. 

The  figures  on  the  platform  re- 
ceded, and  I  went  into  the  car,  carry- 
ing the  flag  Jinnylaine  had  insisted 
upon  bringing  to  the  station. 
There,  she  had  decided  that  a  sol- 
dier, naturally,  must  have  a  flag. 

I  found  my  seat  and,  already  self- 
conscious  enough  in  the  new  uni- 
form, detached  the  flag  from  its  staff, 
folded  it  into  a  small  triangle  per- 
haps two  inches  to  a  side,  and 
slipped  it  into  my  shirt  pocket. 

There  followed  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  strange  to  a  most 
nonmilitary  physician.  After  com- 
pleting Medical  Field  Service 
School,  I  requested  parachute  duty 
and  was  soon  plunged  into  grueling 
training  even  further  removed  from 
anything  I  had  ever  knovm. 

One  morning  I  awoke  before 
sunup,  thinking,  "This  is  the  day  I 
make  my  first  parachute  jump!"  I 
dressed  hurriedly  and  fiiled  my 
fatigue    coverall    pockets.     Frankly 


tense,  I  compelled  myself  to  make 
sure  I  had  everything  I  would  need. 

"Remember  your  flag,  Daddy!"  I 
took  the  httle  triangle  from  my 
bureau  drawer  and  placed  it  in  my 
breast  pocket.  From  that  day,  it 
accompanied  me  throughout  my 
wartime  experience. 

An  hour  after  I  received  the 
coveted  wings,  I  had  orders  to  a 
parachute  regiment  knov^ni  to  be 
sailing  overseas.  Days  later,  we  were 
on  the  North  Atlantic. 

After  five  months'  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  downs  country  of  Eng- 
land, we  moved  into  the  marshall- 
ing area,  where,  camped  on  the  edge 
of  an  aerodrome,  we  awaited  the 
order  that  would  mean  our  "ren- 
dezvous with  destiny."  That  order 
finally  came  the  evening  of  June  5, 
1944. 

As  our  overburdened  plane  lifted 
from  the  runway  at  10:42  P.M.,  I 
reached  beneath  plasma  kit,  Mae 
West,  and  parachute  harness  to  my 
breast  pocket.  The  flag  was  there. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the 
airborne  assault  of  the  night  pre- 
ceding "D-Day,"  that  I  shall  say  only 
that  our  battalion  was  widely  scat- 
tered by  navigational  error  and 
enemy  flak.  About  eighty  of  us 
landed  some  ten  miles  from  our 
designated  drop  zone  in  the  midst 
of  a  German  airborne  division.  Un- 
armed, I  was  captured  several  hours 
later,  in  the  marshes  south  of 
Carentan. 

The  first  days  of  captivity  I  was 
constantly    busy    treating    wounded 
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— ^Allied  and  German.  Finally,  we 
were  moved  to  a  front  concentration 
of  prisoners  at  Abbey  la  Chapelle 
sur  Vire.  Immediately,  I  was  es- 
corted to  headquarters.  In  a  make- 
shift oflBce,  a  stiflEy  poHte  Haupt- 
mann  ordered  me  to  place  my  effects 
on  the  table  between  us.  I  had  con- 
cealed silk  escape  map  and  com- 
pass in  spare  socks,  French  money 
in  the  seam  of  my  jump  jacket,  and 
so  on. 

The  Hauptmann  merely  emptied 
the  musette  bag,  glanced  at  the  con- 
tents, and  lifted  the  jacket.  "Do  you 
have  anything  on  your  person  of  a 
forbidden  nature?"  he  asked  in 
heavily  accented  English. 

I  knew  that  the  Nazis  would  re- 
gard the  cherished  flag  in  my  pocket 
as  a  "propaganda  symbol."  I  repHed 
in  worse  German,  "You  may  search 
me,  Herr  Hauptmann" 

"I  do  not  search  gentlemen.  Das 
ist  alles!"  I  was  sure  it  would  not 
be  as  simple  next  time. 

That  time  came  two  weeks  later 
when  we  arrived  at  Stalag  XIIA, 
Limburg  am  Lahn,  Germany.  Here, 
three  lines  of  prisoners  filed  past 
tables,  beside  which  veteran  non- 
commissioned oflScers  stood.  As  each 
prisoner  came  to  a  table,  he  deposit- 
ed his  pack  for  inspection,  and  un- 
dressed if  commanded.  These  men 
were  fairly  thorough.  In  the  pre- 
ceding weeks,  however,  I  had 
noticed  something  significant  about 
the  Germans.  They  betrayed,  dur- 
ing searches,  a  distinct  aversion  to 
handkerchiefs.  Hence,  I  had  wrapped 
the  flag  in  my  silk  escape  map,  and 
had  stuffed  it,  with  the  plain  white 
surface  outermost,  in  my  pocket. 


Nearing  the  table,  I  developed  a 
cough.  When  it  was  my  turn  and 
I  had  deposited  my  effects,  I  was 
seized  by  a  paroxysm  necessitating 
the  use  of  my  "handkerchief,"  which 
I  retained  in  my  hand.  When  the 
Feldwebel  had  completed  his  prob- 
ing, I  extended  my  open  hand  with 
the  crumpled  'Tiandkerchief,"  for  in- 
spection. One  would  have  thought 
I  had  proffered  him  a  scorpion! 

As  interpreter  for  our  group,  I 
had  been  able  to  prevent  some  of 
the  arbitrary  seizure  of  our  personal 
effects  by  the  guards.  I  learned 
that  my  effects — but,  strangely,  not 
my  person — were  subject  to  search  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  so  I 
kept  Jinnylaine's  flag,  and  the  map, 
buttoned  in  the  pocket  of  my  shirt, 
which  doubled  for  pajamas. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
misery,  privation,  and  suffering  in 
this  usually  overcrowded  prison 
camp  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  of  1944-45.  Medical  sup- 
plies and  facihties  were  hopelessly 
inadequate;  it  was  cruelly  cold;  and 
we  never  had  enough  to  eat.  Sickness 
and  death  were  tragically  inevitable. 

When  I  prepared  for  burial  the 
wasted  bodies  of  men  dead  of 
wounds,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  or 
other  disease,  I  invariably  found  in 
their  pockets  a  menu  of  the  glorious 
meal  they  would  order  when  they 
were  free.  Penciled  on  their  only 
available  writing  surface — ^frequent- 
ly a  New  Testament  flyleaf — these 
pathetic  documents  were  often  the 
sole  personal  effect. 

During  these  despairing  weeks, 
which  were  punctuated  by  bombing 
and  strafing,  I  often  sought  solace  in 
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my  only  treasures,  laying  letters  and 
snapshots  of  my  family  before  me  in 
the  privacy  of  my  tiny,  frigid  room, 
and  unfolding  the  flag  beside  them. 
These  mementos  had  become  indi- 
visibly  symbolic  of  all  that  was  dear. 
Once,  I  covertly  revealed  the  flag 
to  a  friend.  Soldiers  are  notoriously 
callous  to  patriotic  display;  therefore, 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  his  re- 
action. His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he 
reached  out  to  touch  the  little  bit  of 
printed  cotton  with  an  awe  approach- 
ing reverence.  After  this,  I  showed 
the  flag — always  in  my  room — to 
others  I  trusted,  and  I  never  ceased 
to  be  impressed  and  touched  by  the 
same  response.  It  seemed  that  no 
other  American  prisoner  possessed 
this  reminder  of  home. 

AMONG  my  duties  was  the  con- 
ducting of  Protestant  funerals. 
As  I  accompanied  body  after  body  of 
my  countrymen  to  the  cemetery,  in 
the  small  procession  the  Germans 
meticulously  provided,  I  felt  a  bitter 
frustration  in  being  unable  to  lay 
Jinnylaine's  flag  upon  each  pine  box, 
even  if  only  for  a  moment.  But  I 
dared  not,  for,  since  the  attempt  on 
Hitler's  life  in  September,  1944,  in- 
ternal security  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  ruthless  Schutzstaffel  (SS),  and 
the  flag  would  have  been  seized  in- 
stantly. 

Then  there  came  another  day  in 
March  of  1945,  when,  with  the  sound 
of  American  artillery  rumbling  in  the 
West,  a  thousand  of  us  were  ordered 
suddenly  to  board  rail  transport  for 
evacuation  deeper  into  Germany.  We 
were  herded  into  the  little  boxcars 
and  moved  out  even  as  our  people 


approached.  What  a  bitter  anti- 
climax to  the  months  of  waiting  and 
hoping,  the  yearnings  and  prayers, 
and  the  recent  mounting  excitement 
as  we  learned  of  the  Allied  advancel 

Minutes  after  our  train  started, 
strafing  Allied  aircraft  attacked  but 
soon  broke  off,  apparently  satisfied 
that  we  were  miUtarily  innocent. 
Subsequent  attacks  wrought  destruc- 
tion to  our  locomotives,  trackage,  and 
bridges  ahead  of  us,  but  caused  no 
American  casualties. 

In  six  days  the  Germans  moved 
us  only  twenty-four  miles,  to  Burgs- 
holms  bei  Wetzlar,  where  the  train 
was  shunted  onto  a  branch  running 
up  a  small  valley. 

The  end  was  fast  approaching.  We 
heard  it  in  the  alarms  calling  the  last 
classes  of  Volksturmers — the  four- 
teen-year-old boys  and  the  men  over 
seventy.  I  was  kept  in  the  guards' 
car  and  I  saw  it  in  the  passing  ve- 
hicles— one  truck  pulling  two  others, 
and  in  the  infantry  units  raggedly, 
wearily  retreating.  Finally,  I  knew  it 
by  the  changed  attitudes  of  our 
keepers. 

I  had  demanded  repeatedly  that 
the  rest  of  the  train  be  opened  that 
the  men  might  be  relieved,  momen- 
tarily at  least  of  the  noisome  horror 
of  the  cramped,  indescribably  foul 
cars,  but  the  train  commandant  had 
invariably  replied,  "I  regret,  but  my 
orders  forbid!"  Now  he  agreed. 

My  aid  men  and  I  want  the  length 
of  the  train  to  do  what  little  could  be 
done  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Shocked  at  my  findings,  I  hurriedly 
sought  the  train  commandant,  who 
I  had  found  was  generally  reason- 
able. 
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''Herr  Hauptmann,"  I  said,  *  we 
have  five  cases  of  diphtheria.  Two 
men  are  dying;  another  is  gravely  ill; 
the  remaining  two  are  early  cases." 
Clearly,  this  development  was  out- 
side his  experience.  "Your  men  are 
in  danger,  too,"  I  reminded  him. 

Through  his  efforts,  a  courageous 
young  German  woman  cycled 
through  the  blackout,  after  curfew,  to 
a  nearby  town  for  antitoxin,  which 
saved  the  two  early  cases,  and  an- 
other who  developed  it.  The  first  two 
died;  the  third  followed  later.  They 
were  already  beyond  human  help. 

BY  this  time,  and  especially  since 
I  had  treated  an  injured  Ger- 
man child,  the  guards  no  longer  ques- 
tioned my  movements.  I  was  able 
to  go  into  the  village  and  borrow 
litters  from  a  Red  Cross  "Sister."  It 
was  night  when  we  placed  the 
blanket-wrapped  forms  on  the  litters 
and  were  awaiting  the  guards  or- 
dered to  escort  us  to  the  cemetery. 
They  arrived,  and  the  eight  comrades 
of  the  two  dead  stooped  reverently 
to  pick  up  the  litters. 

I  resolved  to  take  a  gamble.  "As 
you  were,"  I  said.  A  guard  flashed 
on  his  hand  lamp  and  then  directed 
it  to  help  me,  grunting  his  approval, 
as  I  drew  Jinnylaine's  flag  from  my 
pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  first 
body.  We  started. 

Halfway  to  the  churchyard,  we 
halted,  and  I  moved  the  flag  to  the 
other  body. 

As  the  bearers  set  down  their  bur- 
dens by  the  open  graves,  I  could  hear 
a  low  hum  in  the  distant  sky.  The 
guard  held  his  light  over  my  shoulder 
while  I  opened  the  Book  of  Com- 
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mon  Prayer  and  began,  "  1  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life',  saith  the 
Lord."  A  siren  wailed  in  the  village. 

The  light  snapped  off,  and  the 
guard  hissed,  Licht  aus,  Dunkelheit! 
light  out,  blackout!  But  I  discovered 
that  I  had  read  the  service  so  often 
I  could  continue  from  memory.  The 
aircraft  droned  off  to  the  East. 

As  the  bodies  were  consigned  to 
the  earth,  I  picked  up  the  flag  and 
replaced  it  in  my  pocket.  There  were 
faint  flashes  in  the  West  and  the  low 
rumble  of  American  artillery — a  fit- 
ting salute  to  two  American  soldiers 
being  buried  far  from  home,  but 
under  the  flag  for  which  they  had 
suffered  and  died. 

The  following  day  the  gunners  of 
the  train  flak  battery  sabotaged  their 
guns,  secured  civilian  clothes,  and 
straggled  off,  one  hobbling  ludicrous- 
ly in  dress  pumps  sizes  too  small. 
Our  guards  faded  away. 

Returning  in  the  rain  from  an  er- 
rand in  town,  I  saw  the  Haupt- 
manns  orderly  starting  up  the  hill, 
pulling  a  child's  cart  filled  with  the 
Hauptmanns  gear.  The  Hauptmann 
plodded  morosely  ahead.  He  turned 
and,  seeing  me,  came  back  to  where 
I  stood.  He  saluted,  shook  my  hand, 
and  said  tiredly,  ''Herr  Doktor,  I 
have  tried  to  be  correct."  He  smiled 
wryly,  "Perhaps  we  shaU  meet  again 
under  sunnier  skies.  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen!'  Only  later  did  it  dawn  on 
me  that  he  had  departed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  lines. 

Now  I  had  become  responsible  for 
a  thousand  men,  nearly  a  third  of 
whom  were  incapacitated.  Long  be- 
fore, I  had  worked  out  a  plan  for 
such  an  exigency.  Thanks  to  the  as- 


sistance  of  several  sergeants  I  knew 
to  be  reliable,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
rest  of  the  men,  the  group  was  quick- 
ly organized  and  we  fell  to,  providing 
what  comfort  we  could  for  the  help- 
less and  placing  them  in  protected 
places,  assigning  the  able-bodied  to 
their  care.  Eagerly  we  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Americans. 

THE  following  afternoon,  as  I 
was  preparing  for  burial  the 
third  diphtheria  victim,  I  heard  scat- 
tered shouts,  swelling  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  chorus.  A  score  of  olive  drab 
figures,  carrying  rifles  and  carbines, 
were  coming  over  the  ridge  by  the 
church,  and  about  a  hundred  of  our 
men  were  scrambling  up  the  hill  to 
meet  them.  They  engulfed  the  little 
patrol,  laughing  hysterically  and 
pushing  one  another  aside  in  a  mad 
scramble  to  embrace  our  grinning 
liberators. 

Within  half  an  hour  a  jeep  drove 
up,  and  a  smiling  young  oflicer  in- 
troduced himself  as  Lieutenant  To- 
bias. He  had  been  sent  to  help  us. 
Did  we  need  food? 

I  told  him  we  had  enough  Red 
Cross  parcels  for  three  days — but 
that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
sick  and  wounded.  About  twenty-six 
should  be  evacuated  immediately. 

"Our  liaison  planes  spotted  you, 
and  ambulances  are  on  the  way," 
Tobias  answered.  "Anything  else?" 

"Oh  yes,   a  jeep   and  trailer   are 


bringing    cigarettes     and    comforts. 
Don't  you  need  anything  else?" 

"We  need  a  chaplain,"  I  began. 
"And  we'd  all  like  a  thanksgiving 
service." 

"The  chaplain  is  bringing  his  field 
organ.  Goodness,  Lieutenant,  don't 
you  need — ?" 

An  hour  later,  we  had  carried  our 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  meadow 
beside  the  train  to  participate  in  the 
service.  I  know  I  shall  never  again 
be  a  part  of  such  a  profoundly  hap- 
py gathering.  I  stood  with  the  chap- 
lain, facing  the  others,  and  no  one 
ever  sang  more  exultantly  or  prayed 
more  devoutly  than  they. 

The  service  ended  with  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem.  All  who 
were  able  rose,  many  helping  weaker 
ones  to  their  feet.  As  the  last  fervent 
"home  of  the  brave"  died  away,  I 
recalled  that  a  friend  had  once  re- 
ferred to  prisoners  of  war  as  an 
"Army  without  banners."  Well  we 
had  ours!  I  plucked  Jinnylaine's  flag 
from  my  pocket  and  waved  it.  No 
need  for  concealment  now! 

At  the  sight  of  that  small  banner, 
a  roar  of  cheers  burst  from  a  thou- 
sand throats. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  returned  the 
precious  bit  of  cotton  to  my  little 
girl,  now  two  years  older  than  the 
day  she  had  called,  "Remember  your 
flag,  Daddy!" 

How  could  I  ever  foget  it?      ■  ■ 


THINK  IT  THROUGH 

Everybody  falls  down  once  in  a  while;  getting  up  and  trying  again  is 
what  makes  you  strong.  .  .  .  Even  God  cannot  get  through  to  the  man  whose 
mind  is  closed  to  new  ideas.  .  .  .  Your  mind  is  your  spirit's  pantry  shelf; 
why  stock  it  with  garbage? — Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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EIGHT  GREAT  DAYS:  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


REST  AND  BETRAYAL 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


WHAT  HAPPENED  on  Wednesday  of  the  last  week  of  Jesus' 
life?  The  material  in  Mark  is  scanty.  Outwardly  it  was  a  day 
of  calm,  of  solitude,  of  rest,  of  silence;  but  down  underneath  a  vol- 
cano was  getting  ready  to  erupt! 

Mark  introduces  us  to  this  day  specifically  in  chapter  14,  verse  1: 
"It  was  now  two  days  before  the  Passover."  According  to  the  Jewish 
calendar  this  would  be  13th  Nisan.  Passover  fell  on  15th  Nisan;  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Unleavened  Bread  began  that  same  day  and  lasted 
for  an  entire  week. 

Plot  Against  Jesus 

Mark  tells  us  of  the  plot  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  were 
concocting  secretly — to  have  Jesus  arrested  and  put  to  death  (Mk. 
14:1,  2).  They  didn't  want  to  seize  him  openly  for  thousands  of 
people  were  gathering  for  the  Passover  (at  times  as  many  as  three 
million  people  attended  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem).  And  Jesus  had 
a  strong  following  among  the  people.  So  they  felt  they  must  act  by 
stealth  (Phillips:  "trying  to  think  of  some  trick")  and  must  do  this 
quickly.  An  arrest  during  the  feast  might  cause  a  riot. 

A  Story  of  Lavish  Love 

Now  Mark  shifts  the  scene  from  the  erupting  volcano  to  the  quiet 
visit  of  Jesus  to  the  home  of  Simon  the  leper  (Mk.  14:3-9)  for  a  meal. 
Evidently  Simon  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  the  Master  and 
wanted  to  express  his  appreciation  in  some  tangible  way. 

While  the  guests  were  reclining  on  their  couches  at  the  table  en- 
joying the  food,  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  woman  with  a  jar  of 
very  costly  perfume  (or  unguent;  it  had  probably  come  from  far-oflF 
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India)  approached  Jesus,  broke  oflE  the  narrow  neck  of  the  jar  and 
poured  the  perfume  upon  his  head.  It  was  an  act  of  lavish  love  and 
symboHc  to  Jesus  of  the  anointing  of  his  body  for  burial  (evidently 
he  realized  what  his  enemies  planned  for  him  and  how  determined 
they  were). 

But  the  guests  put  the  emphasis  somewhere  else.  They  saw  this 
act  as  wholly  unnecessary.  Wasn't  it  poor  judgment  to  take  a  bottle 
of  perfume  costing  300  denarii  (about  $60)  and  in  one  brief  mo- 
ment waste  it  on  the  body  of  anybody?  The  woman  should  have  sold 
it  and  given  the  money  to  the  poor!  Actually,  this  one  jar  of  perfume 
represented  a  whole  year  of  pay  for  a  workman.  'Why  was  this 
ointment  thus  wasted?"  they  asked  as  they  murmured  their  resent- 
ment. 

But  Jesus  came  to  the  woman's  defense.  "Let  her  alone,"  he  said. 
"She  has  done  a  beautiful  thing  to  me."  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
essentially.  You'll  have  other  occasions  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  my 
death  is  approaching;  and  this  woman  has  expressed  her  love  in  this; 
lavish  way  and  prepared  my  body  for  burial. 

Today  there  is  still  this  same  quarrel.  There  are  those  who  feel  it 
is  a  waste  to  build  beautiful  churches;  it  is  a  waste  to  plant  flowers 
when  mankind  needs  wheat  so  much;  it  is  a  waste  for  a  man  like 
Schweitzer  to  gain  three  doctor's  degrees  and  then  go  out  to  equatorial 
Africa  to  spend  his  life  helping  the  diseased  and  ignorant  on  the  edge 
of  the  primeval  forest.  Waste  is  it? — then  it  is  the  waste  of  lovet 

Jesus  rebuked  their  blindness.  And  what  does  he  say  to  us  who  too 
often  let  the  opportunity  sHp  through  our  hands  to  break  the  ala- 
baster jar  of  love  on  the  unfortunates  of  the  world? 

Enter  Judas,  the  Traitor 

Once  again  Mark  turns  to  the  volcanic  side  of  Wednesday  (see 
(Mk.  14:10,  11).  While  the  chief  priests  were  seeking  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  Jesus,  behold  Judas  shows  up.  He  offers  to  dehver  Jesus  to 
them.  This  is  a  windfall  and  they  grab  at  it;  they  rejoiced. 

This  Man  of  Kerioth  is  a  dfficult  one  to  interpret.  Evidently  he 
had  admirable  quahties  or  Jesus  would  not  have  chosen  him  to  be 
one  of  his  disciples.  Why  then  did  he  betray  our  Lord?  Was  it  for 
money?   (Matthew's  Gospel  has  Judas  asking:  "What  will  you  give 
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me  if  I  deliver  him  to  you?" — Mt.  26;  15.)  Was  it  ambition?  Did 
Judas  dream  of  a  high  place  in  the  new  kingdom  Jesus  was  to  set  up; 
and  was  he  jealous  of  the  other  disciples?  Was  it  simply  the  devil 
acting  through  Judas?  (see  Lk.  22:3;  Jn.  13:27).  Was  Judas  trying 
to  force  the  hand  of  Jesus — ^to  get  him  to  set  up  his  kingdom  now? 

Scholars  have  differed  on  their  answers  to  these  enigmatic  questions. 
One  answer  seems  to  stand  out.  Judas  came  to  hate  Jesus  because  the 
Master  was  all  that  Judas  was  not.  Jesus  was  pure;  Judas  was  impure. 
Jesus  was  honest;  Judas  was  dishonest.  Judas  was  the  antithesis  of 
everything  he  saw  in  Jesus.  And  this  is  why  he  betrayed  the  Lord. 

Getting  the  Passover  Ready 

Now  Mark  comes  to  Thursday — the  most  eventful  day  of  Jesus'  last 
week  outside  of  the  day  of  crucifixion  itself  (Mk.  14:12-42).  On  this 
day  there  was  the  preparation  for  Passover  (Mk.  14:12-16) ;  the  predic- 
tion of  betrayal  (Mk.  14:17-21);  the  Last  Supper  (Mk.  14:22-25); 
the  denial  of  Peter  (Mk.  14:26-31);  and  the  agony  of  Gethsemane 
(Mk.  14:32-42). 

The  closeness  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples — this  httle  band  of  thirteen 
— is  seen  by  the  fact  that  they  planned  to  observe  Passover  together. 
Usually  the  Passover  meal  was  eaten  in  one's  own  home.  Knowing  of 
Jesus'  plan,  the  disciples  asked  where  they  were  to  go  to  make  ready 
the  Passover.  Mark  points  out  that  Jesus  chose  two  of  his  disciples 
(Luke  names  them  as  Peter  and  John — Lk.  22:8)  to  go  into  the  city 
(Jerusalem)  to  prepare  the  Passover  meal. 

Barclay  says  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  what  we  can  only  call 
Jesus'  efficiency  of  arrangement.  He  seemed  to  have  everything 
planned.  The  disciples  would  find  in  the  city  a  man  carrying  a  jar  of 
water.  He  would  be  unique  because  usually  this  was  the  task  of  a 
woman.  They  would  follow  him  and  find  "a  large  upper  room  furn- 
ished." Probably  this  was  the  home  of  Mark.  In  preparation  of  the 
Passover  what  were  the  two  disciples  to  do?  They  were  to  have  the 
lamb  killed  by  the  priest  and  then  roasted.  They  were  to  get  the  un- 
leavened bread;  the  salt  water  (representing  tears);  the  bitter  herbs 
(representing  slavery  in  Egypt);  the  Charosheth  (a  paste  mixture  of 
fruits  and  nuts ) ;  and  wine. 

Prediction  of  Betrayal 

Everything  was  prepared  as  Jesus  had  planned  and  now  the  dis- 
ciples were  together  in  the  upper  room  eating  the  Passover.  As  they 
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dipped  the  unleavened  bread  into  the  common  bowl  containing  the 
sauce  for  the  paschal  lamb,  Jesus  tried  once  again  to  save  Judas  from 
the  terrible  act  of  betrayal.  To  betray  a  person  after  eating  with  him  is 
very  despicable  indeed.  Jesus  pointed  out  that  one  of  those  eating  with 
him  would  betray  him.  *ls  it  I,  Lord?"  they  asked  one  by  one.  Or. 
Nineham  has  pointed  out  that  the  Greek  means:  "Surely  it  is  not  I?" 
Each  disciple  was  aflBrming  his  loyalty.  No  one  knew  who  the  betrayer 
was;  and  Jesus  did  not  name  him.  In  fact,  he  was  making  here  to 
Judas:  love's  last  appeal.  He  was  trying  to  save  the  Man  of  Kerioth 
from  this  despicable  act.  He  did  two  things:  he  appealed  to  his  better 
nature;  and  then  he  uttered  a  severe  warning,  "Woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed." 

Yet  neither  the  appeal  nor  the  warning  turned  Judas  from  his  course. 
He  was  set  on  a  collision  course  from  which  he  would  not  turn  back. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  out  into  the  night — ^to  betray  his  Lord.  In- 
deed, it  was  night;  not  only  physical  night  but  a  dark,  spiritual  night  for 
his  soul. 

It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  today:  How  do  we  betray  Jesus?  By  our 
failure  to  keep  our  vows?  By  drifting  away  and  becoming  indiflFerent? 
By  lowering  moral  and  ethical  standards?  By  becoming  blind  and 
stupid  by  routine   and  mechanism   and  conventionality  in  religion. 

The  Last  Supper 

From  the  provisions  on  the  table  that  Thursday  evening  in  the 
upper  room,  Jesus  took  two  elements  that  were  universal — ^bread  and 
wine — and  gave  his  disciples  a  new  memorial  supper  with  significant 
symbolic  meaning.  This  supper  is  variously  called  Communion,  the 
Eucharist,  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  was  the  Old  Covenant  between 
God  and  his  people*  God  promised  to  be  their  God  and  the  people 
promised  to  be  his  people  and  keep  his  laws.  The  Passover  was  a 
symbol  of  this  covenant  for  God  had  brought  redemption  to  his  chosen 
people.  "When  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you"  (Ex.  12:13.  Read 
also  Ex.  24:3-8). 

Now  Jesus  gives  his  disciples  a  new  supper  established  on  a  new 
covenant.  He  took  bread,  blessed  it,  broke  it,  and  gave  to  his  disciples. 
"Take;  this  is  my  body,"  he  said.  Likewise  he  took  the  cup,  gave 
thanks,  and  they  all  drank  of  the  wine.  He  said:  "This  is  my  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  is  poured  out  for  many."  We  cannot  understand 
the  mystery  but  something  happens  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  make  possible  redemption  for  all  men. 
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So  every  time  we  take  communion  we  are  reminded  of  the  redemp- 
tion which  is  available  to  us  through  his  blood.  We  are  reminded  that 
his  body  was  broken,  his  blood  poured  out,  for  all  men. 

We  also  indicate  our  union  with  Christ  and  with  one  another.  We 
take  his  body.  We  are  a  part  of  a  koinonia. 

But  we  also  make  a  pledge — ^that  just  as  we  took  his  body  into  our 
.6ody;  just  as  we  drank  the  cup — we  too  are  willing  for  our  bodies  to 
be  broken  and  our  blood  to  be  shed  upon  the  battlefields  of  life — ^in 
his  name.  We  give  ourselves  sacrificially. 

Cocksure  Peter 

After  supper  the  disciples  sang  a  hymn  (it  is  generally  thought  that 
they  sang  Psalms  115-118  known  as  the  Hallel)  and  went  out — on  their 
way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mk.  14:26).  Along  the  way,  Jesus 
predicted  that  there  would  be  a  falling  away — "You  will  all  fall  away." 
But  cocksure  Peter  declared,  "Even  though  they  all  fall  away,  I  will 
not.*'  Then  Jesus  predicted  that  before  the  cock  crew  twice,  Peter  would 
deny  him  thrice.  And  this  prophecy  came  to  pass. 

In  the  crucial  hour,  his  most  trusted  disciple  let  the  Master  down. 
Here  was  a  tragic  failure  of  loyalty.  But  it  simply  shows  that  as  human 
beings  we  are  weak.  Moreover,  it  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  evil 
in  the  world. 

In  the  Garden 

Thursday  night  late  (which  was  really  Friday  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning)  Jesus  was  with  his  disciples  in  the  place  of  quiet  and  rest — 
Gethsemane  (Mk.  14:32-42).  This  garden  still  stands  with  its  old 
ohve  trees;  it  is  just  across  the  Kidron  on  the  slope  of  Olivet.  There 
Jesus  went  to  pray,  to  evaluate  what  was  happening.  Why  did  he  have 
to  die  so  young — at  age  thirty-three?  To  be  sure,  he  suffered  physically 
but  this  was  not  just  physical  suffering — this  was  agony  of  the  soul! 
Why  did  the  Jewish  people  respond  with  hatred  to  his  life  of  love? 

He  left  his  disciples,  eight  in  one  place,  three  in  another,  and  went 
on  further  into  the  interior  of  the  garden — alone.  And  there  he 
prayed  agonizingly.  "Remove  this  cup  from  me;  yet  not  what  I  will, 
but  what  thou  wilt"  (Mk.  14:36). 

That  was  the  prayer  he  needed  to  pray;  and  God  heard  him.  And  he 
gained  strength  to  carry  on  to  Calvary.  It  is  life's  most  difficult  prayer 
but  we  need  to  pray  it,  too:  "not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt." 

m  m 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


A  lonely  young  woman  in  a  new 
town,  who  found  there  were 
other  lonely  people 


BETTI  FERRIS  felt  her  heart 
thumping  the  way  it  always  did 
when  she  neared  Jamie  MacTavish's 
oflBce.  This  was  the  second  time  the 
junior  executive  had  asked  her  to 
type  his  letters.  Mrs.  Kodish  was  the 
other  secretary  Jamie  MacTavish  in- 
variably summoned. 

She  opened  the  door  and  saw  his 
broad  shoulders  and  touseled  sandy 
hair.  His  back  was  to  her  and  the 
phone  was  in  his  hand.  "How's  my 
lamb  doing?**  he  was  asking  sweetly. 


Betti  quickly  shut  the  door.  She 
might  have  known  that  the  only 
bachelor  in  Darkow,  Dane,  and 
Lowe  had  been  spoken  for.  To  think 
because  he  had  asked  for  her  services 
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a  second  time  that  he  might — just 
might — look  at  her  as  something 
more  than  an  eflSeient  secretary. 

Betti  walked  back  to  her  desk  and 
whacked  the  neatly  typed  letters 
down  beside  her  typewriter. 

"Are  those  letters  done.  Miss 
Ferris?"  Jamie  MacTavish  came 
swinging  from  his  office.  He  was  a 
big  man  but  he  walked  with  the 
spring  of  an  athlete. 

"Ready  for  your  signature,  Mr. 
MacTavish." 

"Thanks."  He  crossed  the  room 
and  swooped  up  the  sheets.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  at  her  desk,  looking 
down  at  her.  "Are  you  finding  Sanson 
a  little  lonely  after  Middlesex?  How'd 
you  like  coming  over  to  church  with 
me  tonight?  It's  a  good  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  live  group." 

She  thought  of  him  asking,  How's- 
my-lamb-doing  and  shook  her  smooth 
dark  head.  "I've  never  attended  any 
church." 

"This  isn't  a  church  service,  just  a 
social  night  in  the  club  calendar.  Let 
me  tell  you,  we  have  quite  a  club." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  answered  coldly. 
**!  made  other  plans."  All  the  while 
she  lied,  she  knew  for  her  it  would  be 
just  another  lonely  evening  in  that 
efficiency  apartment  over  on  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue. 

"Some  other  time  then."  Jamie 
MacTavish,  the  letters  in  his  hand, 
strode  back  to  his  office. 

Blonde,  plump  Dorothy  Kodish, 
back  from  her  lunch  hour,  came  slow- 
ly toward  her.  "Betti  Ferris,  what's 
the  matter  with  vou?  Jamie  invited 
you  to  his  Brick  Church  on  Prescott. 
You  gave  him  the  whammy." 

"To  church?  A  date?"  Betti  was 


reluctant  to  confess  the  overheard 
telephone  conversation. 

"What's  wrong  with  church?  Larry 
and  I  never  miss  a  meeting  of  the 
young  marrieds  at  ours.  You  get 
acquainted  with  some  nice  people  at 
church  affairs  and  you  do  have  a 
good  time.  For  two  lonely  people  like 
you  and  Jamie.  .  .  ." 

"Jamie  isn't  lonely,"  Betti  contra- 
dicted. "He  has  a  girl." 

"I've  worked  here  five  years," 
Dorothy  insisted.  "I  know  Jamie 
doesn't  have  a  girl.  He  hasn't  any 
family  living  either.  Betti,  have  you 
ever  attended  any  church?" 

Betti  covered  her  typewriter  to 
leave  for  lunch.  "Dad  is  a  Roman 
Catholic;  Mom,  a  Protestant.  In  the 
beginning  they  quarreled  a  lot,  then 
decided  no  church  at  all  was  better 
than  that.  They  never  told  my 
brother  or  me  to  go  either." 

"You're  missing  so  much,"  Dorothy 
declared. 

"Maybe."  Betti  caught  up  her 
jacket  and  left  the  office. 

GO  to  church  and  meet  people. 
The  same  words  and  tune  she 
had  been  hearing  ever  since  she'd  ar- 
rived. Sanson  was  the  city  of 
churches  all  right.  When  she  rode 
the  bus  to  work  she  was  positive  a 
church  stood  on  every  important 
street  of  the  route.  They  all  looked 
prosperous,  well  kept.  Somehow  they 
must  all  be  attended  by  people  like 
Dot  and  Larry,  Jamie  and  lamb. 

Silly  things,  pet  names.  Dad  taught 
in  High;  Mom  in  grade  school.  Both, 
even  years  ago,  had  frowned  on  pet 
names.  Children  were  to  be  called 
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by  their  proper  names  and  nothing 
else. 

In  the  drugstore,  Betti  nibbled  on 
her  tuna  fish  sandwich  and  thought 
more  of  pet  names.  Grandma  Whar- 
ton had  been  the  one  for  pet  names, 
she  recalled,  and  smiled  thinking  of 
the  darling,  lambchop  and  sweet- 
heart of  her  childhood.  Never  would 
she  forget  those  vacations  in  the  old 
farmhouse.  To  be  tucked  into  that 
high-backed  bed  at  night  and  told, 
''Time  for  prayers,  darling."  Some- 
thing about  that  prayer — that  after- 
feeling  of  knowing  Someone  was 
with  her  who  was  bigger  than  any 
fear  or  loneliness  of  the  world. 

Thoughtfully  Betti  returned  to  the 
office.  Jamie  MacTavish  was  out  on 
business  calls  all  afternoon.  Typing 
for  the  senior  executives  of  Darkow, 


Dane,  and  Lowe,  construction  engi- 
neers, kept  her  busy  enough. 

At  five  it  was  the  usual  bus  ride 
to  Woodlawn  Avenue.  No  letters 
from  home  in  the  box.  On  to  the 
elevator,  the  lonely  corridor  of  shut 
doors  with  their  occupants  remaining 
nameless  and  aloof  behind  them. 

Into  her  own  apartment  that 
looked  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  in 
the  morning,  only  stuffier.  She  raised 
the  windows.  From  four  flights  up, 
the  sounds  and  fragrances  of  spring 
were  wafted  up  to  her — sun-baked 
earth,  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  grass, 
lilacs  blooming  somewhere.  From  an 
opened  window  nearby  came  the 
strum  of  a  guitar  and  a  woman 
laughing  softly.  In  the  street  children 
shrieked  at  their  play. 

Tears  crowded  her  eyes  and  she 
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brushed  them  angrily  away.  I'm  just 
hungry,  she  told  herself.  In  the 
pocket-size  kitchenette  she  whipped 
up  a  French  omelette  with  mush- 
rooms; yet,  when  the  fluflFy  concoc- 
tion was  on  her  plate,  the  tall  glass 
of  iced  tea  beside  it,  she  discovered 
she  had  no  appetite  at  all. 

Into  the  garbage  disposal  went  the 
uneaten  omelette.  She  washed  the 
few  dishes.  She  dusted  the  already 
spotless  apartment.  She  clicked  on 
the  radio  to  shut  it  off  again.  The 
sound  of  church  bells  came  through 
the  opened  window. 

Youre  missing  so  much,  Dorothy 
had  told  her.  She'd  been  at  the 
Kodishes  twice  for  supper.  Prayers 
before  their  meals.  Food  had  tasted 
better  somehow.  Larry  and  Dot  were 
happy.  They  showed  it.  None  of  that 
restlessness  she  had. 

AT  SEVEN,  Betti  slipped  on  her 
jacket.  I've  got  to  get  out,  she 
decided.  Walk,  run,  do  anything, 
only  not  stay  here  by  myself. 

Her  slim  heels  tapped  the  cement 
walk  of  Woodlawn  Avenue.  To  pause 
at  the  intersection  as  the  signal  light 
changed.  To  cross  the  thoroughfare 
to  Prescott.  Jamie  MacTavish's  brick 
church  would  be  there.  She  could 
look  at  it  at  least.  It  was  a  two  block 
walk  before  she  found  the  church,  a 
stately  brick  edifice  with  ivy  climb- 
ing the  walls.  Lights  gleamed  in  the 
basement.  People  were  going  in,  so 
many  old  women  among  them,  but 
everyone  was  laughing  and  talking. 

"Well,  don't  just  stand  there,"  a 
famiUar  voice  called  out  to  her. 
^'Come  on  in." 
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Betti  looked  up  at  the  broad- 
shouldered  Jamie  MacTavish  with 
his  touseled  sandy  hair.  "I — "  she 
began  in  an  effort  to  apologize  for 
her  lie  of  plans  for  the  evening. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,"  he  inter- 
rupted and  ushered  her  in  among  the 
crowd.  "This  will  be  something  dif- 
ferent for  you.  I  think  you're  going 
to  enjoy  it." 

They  descended  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  to  the  basement.  Lights,  noise, 
laughter,  many  standing  around  talk- 
ing, others  filling  the  folding  chairs 
set  up.  Someone  called  Jamie  for 
something  on  stage.  He  sprinted  off. 
Betti  sat  down  beside  a  pretty  red- 
head and  an  old  woman  with  a  face 
as  wrinkled  as  an  English  walnut. 

"I'm  Winnie  Smith,"  said  the  red- 
head putting  her  small  hand  over 
her.  "This,"  placing  her  other  hand 
on  the  gnarled  fingers  beside  her,  "is 
Mrs.  Marilla  Merck.  And  you?" 

"Betti  Ferris." 

"I  wouldn't  know  what  we  oldsters 
would  do  without  you  young  folks, 
Betti,"  Mrs.  Merck  murmured.  "En- 
tertainments like  this,  picnics,  visits, 
rides  and  those  phone  calls  every 
day.  That  Jamie  MacTavish  you 
came  with,  dear — around  noon  he 
always  calls  me.  'How's  my  lamb  do- 
ing?' he  says.  I  love  that.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a  youngster  again.  I've 
got  married  children  and  great- 
grandkids  but  I  recollect  before  this 
club  got  started,  I'd  go  for  days  with- 
out a  phone  call  or  a  visit." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  in 
this  church,"  Betti  admitted.  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  a  club.  Please 
tell  me." 

Winnie  smiled.  "We  had  a  church 
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Business  and  Professional  Group.  We 
wanted  a  project.  If  we  were  lonely 
in  our  careers  and  business  life  we 
felt  that  others  must  be  lonely,  too. 
We  made  a  canvass  of  the  city  and 
discovered  none  were  more  lonely 
than  the  aged,  confined  to  their 
rooms  or  homes  because  of  their  in- 
firmities. We  set  up  a  filing  system 
of  those,  regardless  of  creed  or  color, 
who  wanted  our  friendship.  No  dues, 
just  their  wanting  us  was  all  that 
mattered.  Our  church  helped  and 
our  minister.  We  have  150  oldsters 
on  our  list  that  we  visit,  phone  each 
day,  entertain  and  so  on.  They  love 
it.  We  do,  too.  No  one  talks  of  lone- 


liness in  our  club  anymore." 

Jamie  was  back  then,  hugging  his 
arm  around  Marilla  Merck.  "This  is 
my  girl,"  he  boasted  to  Betti.  "How 
do  you  like  her?" 

"She's  wonderful,"  said  Betti.  "So 
is  your  club.  So  are  you." 

"You'll  join  us?"  Jamie  asked. 

"Right  here  and  now,"  Betti  prom- 
ised. As  she  spoke,  she  felt  again  the 
utter  contentment  of  an  old  Ohio 
farmhouse.  She  knew  the  peace  of  a 
high-backed  bed  and  a  simple  prayer 
with  that  after-feeling  of  knowing 
Someone  was  with  her  who  was  big- 
ger than  any  fear  or  loneUness  of 
the  world.  ■  ■ 


"He  says  we  were  recommended  to  him  by  your  brother." 
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By  W.  Truett  Walton 
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S  YOU  climb  the  winding  road 
up  the  mountain  which  over- 
looks Lake  Placid  in  New  York  you 
arrive  at  the  colorful  little  resort 
called  "North  Pole."  It  is  so  attrac- 
tive that  everyone  stops  and  visits  a 
while.  There,  among  the  several 
buildings,  is  a  tiny  beautiful  church. 
It  is  built  to  scale  and  so  small  that 
you  might  call  it  a  fascimile  of  a 
church,  but  everyone  looks  in.  Most 
visitors  stay  only  a  short  while,  but 
they  want  pictures  of  the  small 
church.  Why?  Are  those  people  tip- 
ping their  hats  to  a  tradition?  Are 
they  toying  with  a  superstition? 
Could  it  be  that  back  in  their  minds 
they  respect  that  for  which  it  stands 
and  they  want  a  photograph  of  what 
may  well  be  the  most  diminutive 
church  building  in  our  nation? 

The  church  is  the  only  institution 
which  dares  to  stand  up  and  look 
each  of  us  straight  in  the  face  and 
tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  us.  It  deals 
in  the  business  of  rescuing,  rehabih- 
tating,    and  rebuilding  human   per- 


sonalities. It  doesn't  exist  for  itself; 
whenever  any  church  assumes  this 
smug  attitude,  it  dies.  It  exists  solely 
for  others;  thus  in  its  purest  type  and 
truest  form  it  is  the  most  unselfish 
institution  known  to  man. 

There  may  be  an  occasional  church 
which  is  not  living  up  to  its  heritage 
or  making  the  most  of  its  possibili- 
ties, but  in  a  lifetime  of  attending 
churches  of  practically  all  denomina- 
tions in  several  states  and  occasional- 
ly being  a  guest  speaker  for  at  least 
four  denominations  the  writer  feels 
impelled  to  state  that  he  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  worthless  church.  There 
always  are  some  people  in  it  who 
have  seen  the  light. 

Why  do  people  join  the  church? 
Writers  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  ethics  often  argue  that  probably 
no  one  ever  acts  from  one  single 
motive,  but  that  everyone  acts  from 
mixed  motives.  While  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true  it  still  remains  possi- 
ble for  a  person  to  respond  to  one  or 
more    dominant    motives.    Speaking 
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from  experience  and  observation  it 
seems  fair  to  state  that  for  every  per- 
son who  aflBhates  with  a  church  from 
an  unworthy  motive  there  are  at  least 
a  hundred  who  take  this  step  for 
noble  reasons.  A  glance  at  some  of 
these  is  rewarding. 

Most  People  Join  the  Church  Be- 
cause They  Believe  in  That  for 
Which  It  Stands 

These  folk  are  not  skilled  in  the- 
ology nor  are  they  interested  in  doc- 
trinal hair-sphtting.  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  technical  definitions  of 
faith  but  they  are  convinced  that  this 
is  a  great  time  to  believe  something. 

The  church  stands  for  truth.  The 
church  stands  for  honor  and  virtue. 
The  church  stands  for  aiding  the  un- 
fortunate and  encouraging  the  faint- 
hearted. It  stands  for  temperance  in 
all  things.  It  stands  for  forgiveness 
and  eliminating  the  basis  for  all  hate. 
The  church  stands  for  making  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  aware  of 
God.  It  proclaims  the  good  news  that 
God  loves  all  mankind,  that  he  shares 
our  sorrows  and  will  go  with  us 
through  all  the  experiences  of  life. 

When  people  find  all  these  traits 
in  an  organization,  they  feel  sure  of 
its  divine  origin,  purpose,  and  des- 
tiny. Clubs  and  lodges  have  rules  to 
keep  folk  out  but  the  church  invites 
all  to  come  in  and  experience  the 
presence  of  God.  As  a  consequence 
you  find  the  finest  cross  section  of 
people  in  the  church  that  you  dis- 
cover anywhere  in  life.  People  en- 
counter so  many  baffling  situations, 
so  many  complexities  and  so  much 
shallowness  that  they  are  hungry  for 
one  place  where  one's  fellowmen  are 


sincerely  seeking  the  highest  values, 
a  place  where  they  may  reahze  that 
God  understands  them  even  if  others 
do  not.  They  come  to  beHeve  that 
true  religion  is  available  there  for  the 
honest  heart  and  they  Hke  to  go 
where  others  have  had  their  faith 
blessed  and  strengthened.  Somehow 
they  come  to  sense  that  the  influence 
of  Christ  stands  high  in  history  and 
hterature  even  for  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  committed  their  lives  to 
him,  and  he  was  a  churchman. 

People  Join  the  Church  Because 
They  Find  the  Answer  to  Their 
Basic  Needs 

Regardless  of  its  imperfections  and 
the  faults  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  the  church  is  still  doing 
business  eflFectively  in  spite  of,  or 
maybe  because  of,  its  more  than 
1900  years  of  history.  It  offers  the 
believer  a  fine  opportunity  to  identify 
himself  with  others  of  like  convic- 
tions and  similar  interests.  It  invites 
the  unbeliever  to  come  and  listen  and 
see  and  test  in  his  own  life  the  qual- 
ity and  truth  of  its  teaching.  Here  he 
may  join  hands  with  the  Master  and 
his  followers  in  helping  to  build  a 
more  Christian  society,  helping  to  re- 
store sanity  to  conduct,  and  be  ready 
to  battle  injustice  and  evil  of  eveiy 
form.  He  throws  his  lot  in  with  others 
who  cannot  stand  supinely  by  and 
see  one  wronged  who  is  defenseless. 
By  the  same  token  if  a  person  loves 
the  right,  that  which  is  noble,  and 
that  which  is  clean  and  uplifting, 
how  can  he  ignore  the  one  institution 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  others. 

Then  again  when  he  joins  the 
church  and  supports  it,  he  takes  the 
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opportunity  to  add  another  measure 
of  immortality  to  his  life.  The  church 
is  the  one  institution  which  will  con- 
tinue its  work  thousands  of  years 
after  he  is  gone.  As  he  aflSliates  with 
it  and  participates  in  its  program,  he 
is  lifted,  ennobled,  and  refreshed. 

Because  Here  People  Find  the  Most 
Sympathetic  Hearts  and  Helpful 
Hands  in  the  World 

It  was  not  to  the  bazaars  nor  the 
marts  of  trade  nor  to  the  camel  ex- 
change that  the  friends  carried  the 
lame  man  (Acts  3:2)  but  to  the 
temple  gate  called  "Beautiful."  He 
knew,  and  the  friends  who  carried 
him  each  day  knew,  that  the  people 
who  came  to  worship  were  the  ones 
whose  hearts  were  touched  by  a 
man's  infirmities  and  whose  purse 
strings  were  loosened  when  they  saw 
the  needy. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  in  a 
church  located  in  a  small  town  where 
the  writer  was  guest  preacher  for 
the  day,  an  elderly  woman,  very 
plainly  dressed,  came  to  the  front 
during  the  singing  of  the  final  hymn 
and  handed  me  a  well-worn  letter. 
It  was  written  on  the  letterhead  of 
a  medical  doctor,  and  signed  by  him 
certifying  that  she  had  no  family,  no 
means  of  support  and  that  she  was 
not  able  to  work.  While  the  choir 
and  congregation  finished  the  hymn, 
I  stepped  over  to  the  second  row  of 
pews  and  told  some  of  the  ladies  of 
her  request.  One  of  them  spoke  up 
immediately  and  said,  "We'll  take 
care  of  her."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  ladies  did  not  know  this  unfor- 
tunate person,  they  and  their  hus- 
bands made  up  a  generous  donation 
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for  her.  They  did  not  send  her  away 
himgry. 

They     Are     Convinced     That     the 
Church  Is  an  Outpost  for  God 

In  the  midst  of  a  materialistic  age, 
the  church  says  that  one's  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
things  which  he  possesses.  It  says  to 
the  sorrowing,  "Here  you  will  find 
comfort,  and  friends  who  will  share 
your  grief."  It  says  to  the  hungry 
and  needy  and  disaster-ridden,  "We 
will  divide  our  resources  with  you." 
It  says  to  the  lonely,  "Here  you  are 
recognized  as  having  been  created 
in  the  image  of  the  Eternal  God 
and  you  are  worth  knowing."  It  says 
to  the  disconsolate  ones  and  the 
doubters,  "We  understand.  Many 
have  doubted  and  have  had  a  rebirth 
of  faith  here."  It  says  that  Fanny 
Crosby  was  emphatically  right  and 
knew  both  her  psychology  and  her 
Christian  faith  when  she  wrote: 

Down  in  the  human  heart. 

Crushed  by  the  tempter. 

Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can 

restore; 
Touched  by  a  loving  heart. 
Wakened  by  kindness 
Chords  that  are  broken  will  vibrate 

once  more. 

Isn't  it  signficant  that  among  all 
the  laments  and  critical  remarks  one 
hears  from  the  crowd  that  no  loyal 
heart  ever  exclaims:  "I'm  sorry  I 
joined  the  church"?  Surely  this  is 
indicative  of  the  value  of  the  church 
to  everyone. 

Here  at  the  church  a  man  learns 
to  worship  and  feel  the  inward  power 


and  upward  pull   of   the   Spirit  of  ship.  Here  he  finds  fellowship  and 

Gk)d.  In  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  hope.   And  here  when  human   life 

foibles,  sinful  man  finds  in  the  church  ebbs  away,  he  finds  in  Christ,  the 

the  most  valid  enriching  experiences  head  of  the  church,  hfe  after  death 

of  life.  Here  he  participates  in  wor-  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.      ■  ■ 


SURPASSES  ALL  ELSE 

^^ANDNOWABIDBTH 
FAITH, HOP&,  LOVE, 
THE^E  THREE;  BUT 
THE  S^EATEfT  0FTHE6&  16 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT- 


LESLIE  DIXON  WEATHERHEAD 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


THE  world-wide  reputation  of 
the  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead, 
CBE,  MA,  rests  upon  his  preaching, 
his  psychological  work,  his  author- 
ship, and  his  extensive  travels  in 
many  lands.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  him,  seen  only  by  those  who  know 
him  personally — his  genius  for  in- 
dividual friendships. 

Leslie  Weatherhead  was  born  in 
London  in  1893.  His  father  was  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian,  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  missionary  in 
Ceylon.  He  was  educated  at  New- 
ton Secondary  School,  Leicester,  pre- 
pared for  the  Methodist  ministry  at 
CliflF  College  and  Richmond  College, 
the  latter  being  a  part  of  London 
University.  He  was  still  at  Richmond 
when  war  came  in  1914,  and  with 
the  taking  over  of  the  college  by  the 
authorities,  most  of  the  students 
joined  up  for  the  war,  but  Leslie 
Weatherhead  failed  to  pass  the  doc- 
tor. Later,  he  went  to  India  as  a 
young  missionary,  joined  the  Indian 
Army  Reserve  of  OfiBcers,  and  sub- 
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sequently  became  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
the  83d  Wallajabad  Light  Infantry 
in  Mesopotamia. 

One  Easter  Sunday  while  he  was 
in  Mesopotamia  he  walked  into  a 
crowded  Y.M.C.A.  tent  for  a  reli- 
gious service.  What  the  sermon  was 
about,  or  who  the  preacher  was,  he 
never  seemed  to  quite  know,  but  he 
knew  that  the  Presence  of  Christ  be- 
came a  living  reality  to  him  in  that 
service.  It  happened  during  the 
singing  of  "Christ  the  Lord  is  risen 
today — "  when  suddenly  he  felt  that 
Christ  was  there,  beside  him,  offer- 
ing himself  to  him,  and  he  accepted. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  Weatherhead 
had  felt  like  that  in  a  service.  None- 
theless, it  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  him  and  he  spoke  of  it  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  City  Temple, 
adding  that  the  rapture  of  such  mo- 
ments none  knows  until  he  has  ex- 
perience of  them. 

Another  experience  came  to  him  in 
Mesopotamia  which  was  destined 
to  influence  the  whole  of  his  subse- 


In  the  series  of  biographical  studies  of  persons  of  achieve- 
ment— Leslie  Dixon  Weatherhead,  pioneer  in  studying  the 
relationship  between  psychology  and  religion 


quent  career.  He  met  a  young  medi- 
cal doctor — a  devout  Christian,  a 
firm  believer  in  spiritual  healing  and 
the  power  of  intercessory  prayer — 
who  said  that  a  lot  of  the  work  he 
did  in  hospital  as  a  psychotherapist 
should  be  done  by  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. This  doctor  also  told  Weather- 
head  that  there  were  times  when  a 
doctor  could  do  nothing  for  a  patient 
except  pray  for  him.  He  himself  had 
known  cases  when  his  patient  was 
coming  up  to  a  crisis  in  which  medi- 
cal science  was  helpless,  and  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  desert  alone  to 
beam  his  concentrated  prayer  upon 
him  and  come  back  to  find  the 
patient  had  turned  the  corner.  When 
this  doctor  was  killed,  Weatherhead 
felt  anew  the  challenge  of  what  he 
had  said,  and  resolved  to  study  psy- 
chology seriously  in  order  to  discover 
the  relationship  between  religion, 
psychology,  and  healing. 

A  unique  opportunity  to  do  this 
came  in  1919  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  in  charge  of  the  Enghsh 
Methodist  Church  in  Madras.  Here 
in  Madras  he  was  allowed  to  join  a 
small  psychological  study  group  com- 
posed of  medical  doctors  and  min- 
isters of  religion.  Members  took  it 
in  turn  weekly  to  review  some  new 
book  and  open  a  discussion  upon  it. 
This  meeting  enlightened  and  stim- 
ulated Weatherhead  enormously. 

Three  years  later  he  returned  to 
England  as  minister  of  the  Oxford 
Road      Methodist      Church,      Man- 


chester, took  his  M.A.  degree  in  the 
University  of  Manchester,  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Brunswick  Meth- 
odist Church,  Leeds,  one  of  the 
largest  Methodist  Churches  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  crowded  to 
welcome  him. 

While  he  was  in  Leeds,  Weather- 
head wrote  about  twenty  books  of 
varying  size,  some  of  which  reg- 
istered extraordinary  sales. 

Weatherhead  had  never  forgotten 
the  resolve  he  made  in  Mesopotamia 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  psychol- 
ogy to  discover  the  relationship  be- 
tween psychology,  religion,  and  heal- 
ing; nor  had  he  been  a  member  of  the 
Madras  study  group  for  nothing.  By 
the  time  he  was  settled  in  Leeds  he 
had  done  five  years  of  close  and  care- 
ful study  iQ  psychology;  he  now  felt 
ready  to  make  a  start,  at  least  in 
helping  people  suffering  from  psycho- 
logical disorders.  He  found  that  here 
was  a  field  in  which  he  could  work 
without  trespassing  on  the  work  of 
the  medical  doctor  on  the  one  side  or 
on  that  of  the  psychotherapist  on  the 
other,  and  he  tried  to  work  out  a 
technique  to  help  troubled  lives  not 
treated  by  either. 

Out  of  his  experience  in  this  field 
of  work  grew  Psychology  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Soul.  When  this  book  first 
appeared  he  was  thirty-six,  and  its 
contents  came  as  a  revelation  to 
many  readers.  Today,  when  every 
trained  minister  is  given  instruction 
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in  pastoral  psychology,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  realize  that  this  book  opened  up 
an  entirely  new  world  to  many  min- 
isters and  to  very  many  more  laymen. 
True,  some  brushed  the  study  of 
psychology  aside  as  a  silly  new  craze 
for  yoimg  men  in  a  hurry;  and  others 
took  a  grave  view  of  it  as  being  a 
dangerous  and  misleading  hobby. 
Some  churchmen  thought  it  went  too 
far  in  humanizing  religion.  But  what- 
ever people  thought,  the  demand  for 
this  new  book  was  such  that  it  had  to 
be  reprinted  eight  times  in  the  first 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Practical  psychology,  as  we  know 
it  today,  was  still  in  its  infancy  when 
Weatherhead's  book  came  from  the 
press,  and  it  was  only  with  reluctance 
that  he  pubhshed  it.  While  he  felt 
that  more  should  be  done  along  the 
lines  of  psycho-reUgious  healing  by 
properly  trained  ministers,  he  was 
afraid  that  his  book  might  encourage 
untrained  and  unsuitable  men  to  try 
their  hand  at  this  work,  thereby 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  He 
urged  men  with  the  right  tempera- 
ment, however,  who  possessed  pa- 
tience, tact,  sympathy,  and  insight, 
to  allot  themselves  five  years  dili- 
gent study  on  the  subject  and  only 
then,  if  they  still  felt  called  to  it,  to 
make  a  start. 

Four  years  later  Weatherhead 
published  Psychology  and  Life,^  Al- 
though only  four  years  divide  the 
publication  of  Psychology  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Soul  and  Psychology  and 
Life,  the  latter  represents  a  consider- 


^  Published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
London,  1934. 
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able  advance  and  established 
Weatherhead's  position  as  Britain's 
leading  authority  in  this  field. 

What  did  he  hope  to  achieve  in 
Psychology  and  Life?  His  answer  is 
that  he  had  a  twofold  aim — 1.  To 
save  people  from  so-called  nervous 
breakdown;  2.  To  show  people  en- 
tangled in  conflicts,  irrational  fears, 
worries,  and  repressions,  that  there 
is  a  way  out  and  "enough  light  by 
which  to  see  at  least  the  next  stretch 
of  the  road." 

When  he  had  been  in  Leeds  eleven 
years,  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London 
—"The  Cathedral  of  the  Free 
Churches.''  He  was  now  forty-three. 

Instantly,  it  was  copy  for  every 
newspaper  in  Fleet  Street — a  Meth- 
odist being  invited  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Congregational  Church  in 
London,  whose  history  ran  back  three 
hundred  years,  the  only  Free  Church 
within  the  city  boundaries. 

Right  from  the  start  of  his  ministry 
there  in  1936,  the  City  Temple  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  Even  the  over- 
flow meeting  in  the  Lower  Hall,  to 
which  the  services  were  relayed,  was 
packed  out  also. 

But  Weatherhead  was  not  satis- 
fied. The  City  Temple  had  always 
been  a  great  preaching  center,  had 
always  attracted  great  crowds  on  a 
Sunday.  He  wanted  to  see  it  some- 
thing more  than  that;  he  wanted 
more  weekday  fellowship. 

With  this  in  view,  he  formed  a 
Friday  Evening  Fellowship  and  soon 
had  an  attendance  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  people  weekly. 
He  also  formed  a  Women's  Meeting 
on  Monday  afternoon,  which  like  the 


Friday  Night  Fellowship,  was  in- 
tended to  deepen  the  spiritual  life 
of  its  members  through  intellectual 
and  Christian  fellowship.  And  to  bal- 
ance this  emphasis  upon  Fellowship, 
he  formed  two  leagues  whose  main 
emphasis  was  service — The  Men's 
League  of  Good  Samaritans,  and  the 
Women's  League  of  Service.  The  ob- 
ject of  both  these  leagues  was  to 
give  personal  service  to  needy  people, 
visiting  them  in  their  homes  or  in 
hospital,  caring  for  poor  families,  the 
aged  and  the  lonely  and  generally 
befriending  the  friendless. 

The  most  original  innovation 
Weatherhead  made  in  the  work  of 
the  City  Temple,  however,  was  the 
formation  of  The  City  Temple  Psy- 
chological Clinic.  Before  doing  this, 
he  made  an  appeal  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  doctors,  clearly  stipulating  the 
three  qualifications  which  he  would 
require  of  all  who  oflFered  for  this 
work: — 1.  A  real  Christian  experi- 
ence of  their  own.  2.  A  psychological 
qualification.  3.  A  medical  degree. 
To  his  delight,  five  or  six  doctors 
responded  at  once,  and  the  clinic  got 
going,  making  the  City  Temple  the 
first  church  in  the  world,  it  is  said, 
to  have  a  Psychological  Clinic  as  a 
part  of  its  regular  ministry.  Strict 
secrecy  in  all  the  work  of  this  Clinic 
was  observed,  but  the  fruits  of  the 
treatment  spoke  for  themselves — 
cripples  given  the  power  to  walk, 
mental,  and  physical  disabilities  put 
right,  minds  in  distress  finding  peace, 
people  on  the  point  of  suicide  find- 
ing inner  quiet  and  a  purpose  to  live 
for.  The  mental  and  physical  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  lives  of 
many  patients  in  this  Clinic  would 


have  been  regarded  only  a  few  years 
ago  as  being  absolutely  miraculous. 2 

Everything  in  the  City  Temple 
was  now  booming  with  success.  The 
long  queues  outside  the  church  on  a 
Sunday  waiting  for  the  Temple  doors 
to  open  grew  longer  and  longer.  I 
met  an  American  Bishop  who  told 
me  how  he,  and  several  other  Bish- 
ops, stood  in  the  queue  one  Sunday 
and  how  fortunate  they  felt  that  they 
got  seats  in  the  main  auditorium. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  American 
multi-millionaire,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate; he  sat  on  a  hard  chair  by  a  sink 
downstairs  because  even  the  over- 
flow meeting  was  crowded  out.  Had 
the  steward  who  put  him  there  only 
known! 

In  the  spring  of  1941  the  old  City 
Temple  was  gutted  by  fire  caused  by 
incendiary  bombs  dropped  from 
German  planes.  Weatherhead  now 
prayed  for  strength  to  do  two  things 
— to  hold  his  congregation  together 
although  at  the  moment  he  had  no 
building  in  which  to  meet  them,  and 
to  rebuild  the  City  Temple  when  the 
war  ended. 

The  first  building  oflFered  to  him  as 
temporary  church  was  the  Memorial 
Hall  in  Farringdon  Street.  He  was  at 
the  Memorial  Hall  only  a  few  weeks. 
One  unforgettable  Sunday  morning, 
after  a  night  of  heavy  air  raids,  he 
picked  his  way  through  bomb  craters 


^  For  further  information  about  the 
work  and  importance  of  a  psychological 
clinic  in  every  church,  see  Psychology, 
Religion  and  Healing,  by  Leslie  D. 
Weatherhead,  pages  482-484  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  London. 
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and  over  piles  of  debris  and  between 
firemen's  hoses  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  and  when  at  last  he  turned 
into  Farringdon  Street,  one  side  of  it, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  in  flames. 
The  Memorial  Hall,  however,  was 
undamaged  and,  despite  the  condi- 
tions around  it,  he  foimd  it  already 
crowded  with  people  for  worship. 
There  were  times  in  the  sermon,  he 
says,  when  he  had  to  raise  his  voice 
to  be  heard  above  the  hissing  of  the 
firemen's  hoses  and  the  roar  of  the 
flames  devouring  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  the 
middle  of  the  service,  a  gas  main 
exploded  with  a  roar  and  the  flames 
lit  up  the  faces  of  his  congregation, 
but  the  service  was  carried  through 
to  its  proper  conclusion. ^ 

From  the  destruction  of  the  old 
City  Temple  in  1941  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  City  Temple  in  1958,  six 
different  churches  gave  Dr.  Weather- 
head's  congregation  hospitality,  the 
longest  stretches  being  in  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, Church  of  England — the 
church  next  door  to  the  Temple 
— and  Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church,  and,  with  the  help  of  these 
churches  he  held  his  people  together. 

Meanwhile  he  also  wrote  about  a 
dozen  new  books  including  his  monu- 
mental work,  Psychology,  Religion 
and  Healing  A 

While  he   was   still  preaching  in 


'See  The  Significance  of  Silence,  by 
Leslie  D.  Weatherhead  (Epworth 
Press),  1945,  page  15. 

*  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London, 
1951. 
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borrowed  buildings  and  feeding  his 
great  reading  public  with  new  books, 
he  was  also  collecting  money  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City  Temple.  He 
knew  he  could  coimt  on  help  from 
the  War  Damage  Commission,  but 
that  would  only  put  up  a  church  hke 
the  one  which  had  been  destroyed, 
whereas  he  wanted  to  replace  it  with 
something  much  better  and  more 
suitable  to  modern  church  work.  For 
instance,  he  wanted  a  number  of 
private  rooms  for  his  Psychological 
Clinic,  where  doctors  could  see  their 
patients  in  strict  privacy;  he  wanted 
in  addition  to  the  great  auditorium 
for  Sunday  services  a  smaller  chapel 
always  open  for  private  prayer;  and 
he  wanted  better  facilities  for  all  his 
weekday  activities. 

A  public  appeal  was  made  after 
the  war,  and,  although  commercial 
and  industrial  companies,  banking 
and  insurance  houses,  City  Livery 
Companies,  the  City  of  London  Cor- 
poration, The  Friends  of  the  City 
Temple,  the  Guild  of  Talents,  and 
many  hundreds  of  individuals,  all 
gave  generously,  there  was  still  not 
enough  to  meet  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  kind  of  new  City  Temple 
Weatherhead  wanted.  So  in  1954  he 
went  off  to  America  and  laid  his 
plans  and  needs  to  the  Americans. 
Led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, the  Americans  gave  him  half 
a  million  dollars,  which  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  that  time, 
was  £188,888  18s.  8d. 

With  this  vast  sum  of  monev  in 
his  pocket  Weatherhead  returned  to 
England  to  announce  that  his  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  Temple 
could  now  go  ahead.  The  following 


year,  British  Methodism  bestowed 
upon  him  the  highest  honom*  it  has 
for  any  of  its  ministers;  it  made  him 
President  of  the  Conference.  For  al- 
though he  had  been  serving  the  Con- 
gregation City  Temple  for  twenty 
years,  he  was  still  a  Methodist  min- 
ister and  each  year  he  applied  to 
the  Methodist  Conference  for  per- 
mission to  serve  another  denomina- 
tion. His  call  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Conference  indicated  Methodism's 
esteem  and  love. 

The  new  City  Temple  was  re- 
dedicated  on  October  30,  1958,  in 
the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Queen  Mother  and  representatives  of 
Civic  life  and  various  religious  de- 
nominations. 

Leslie  Weatherhead  is  an  M.A.  of 
Manchester,  Ph.D.  of  London,  Hon. 
D.D.  of  Edinburgh,  with  two  addi- 
tional doctorates  from  America.  On 
January  1,  1959,  quite  another  dis- 
tinction came  to  him  in  the  New 
Year's  Honours  List — ^he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Commander  of  the  Most 
Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. In  October  of  that  same  year  he 
intimated  to  his  City  Temple  people 
that  he  felt  the  time  had  come  for  the 
work  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
younger  man,  and  the  following  year 
he  retired,  although  he  is  still  in  de- 
mand as  a  special  preacher  in  many 
lands,  and  preaching  is  still  centered 
in  the  Living  Christ.  Right  from  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end, 
he  has  pointed  men  and  women,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  in  whose  transforming 
friendship  all  things  become  new. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM 

Albert  was  taking  a  part  in  a  local 
concert.  He  was  only  seven  years  old, 
but  recited  so  well  that  he  was  given 
an  encore. 

'Well,  Albert,  and  how  did  you 
get  on?"  asked  the  proud  father  when 
he  returned  home." 

"Why,  I  thought  I  did  all  right," 
replied  the  yoxmgster,  "But  they 
made  me  do  it  again." — Short  Grass 
Twitts. 

A  character  from  the  backwoods 
saved  enough  money  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago on  a  sight-seeing  trip.  He 
checked  into  a  hotel  and  asked  the 
clerk  what  time  they  served  meals. 
The  clerk  replied: 

"Breakfast  from  7:00  to  10:30; 
luncheon  from  12:00  to  3:00;  and 
dinner  from  6:00  to  9:30." 

The  guest  was  completely  be- 
wildered as  he  pondered  the  infor- 
mation and  then  finally  exclaimed: 

"Boy,  that  shore  don't  leave  much 
time  fer  me  to  do  any  sight-seein'!" 
— F.  G.  Keman. 

The  man  who  loses  his  head  is 
usually  the  last  one  to  miss  it. — Jack 
Herbert. 

Whenever  I  get  a  few  cents  raise  in 

pay, 
Living  costs  always  go  up  that  same 
day. — Anna  Herbert. 

Perfectionist:  One  who  thinks  he 
can  improve  on  God's  plan  for  run- 
ning the  universe. — Nina  Willis 
Walter. 
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<Mo4A^  ^a  lie  ^nddiif  Go4iie§iied 


By  David  W.  Plank 


A  message  for  restless  people  in  a  restless  age 


AMERICANS  are  restless  and 
fearful.  Last  year  they  con- 
sumed eight  thousand  tons  of  tran- 
quihzers  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
peace  of  mind  and  tranquility  of 
spirit. 

But  hear  the  Apostle  Paul:  "I  have 
learned  to  be  content  whatever  the 
circumstances  may  be"  (Phil.  4:11, 
Phillips).  Read  sometime  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  second  Corin- 
thians the  circumstances  through 
which  Paul  learned  contentment: 
beaten  and  stoned;  robbed  and 
plundered;  in  jeopardy  of  life  and 
limb  on  land  and  sea;  hungry  and 
without  food;  under  daily  pressure 
and  responsibility  as  leader  of  the 
infant  Christian  church.  Yet,  through 
all  of  these  sufferings  Paul  was  con- 
tent, as  Christ  strengthened  and  en- 
abled him. 

Paul  believed  in  resting  himself  in 
God,  remaining  in  whatever  state  he 
was  with  God,  considering  it  to  be 
his  calling  (1  Cor.  7:17-24).  With 
this  knowledge,  we  too  can  be  con- 
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tented,  convinced  that  we  are  not 
here  because  of  some  capricious 
order  of  the  government,  but  be- 
cause God  has  placed  us  here  for  a 
purpose.  We  are  to  perform  our  task 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  considering 
today  as  a  day  of  opportunity  in 
which  we  can  improve  ourselves, 
glorify  God,  and  serve  him  in  a  voca- 
tion which  is  his  divine  will  and  call- 
ing for  the  present. 

Now,  contentment  does  not  mean 
indifference,  nor  indolence,  nor 
throwing  up  our  hands  helplessly, 
disclaiming  personal  responsibility, 
as  did  the  medieval  monk  who  when 
accused  of  being  lazy  replied,  "So  I 
am.  But  help  it  I  cannot.  For  thus 
God  hath  made  me."  It  means  inner 
peace  and  satisfaction;  freedom  from 
cravings  for  that  which  is  not  now 
obtainable  or  possible. 

True  contentment  was  shown  by 
the  German  theologian,  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer.  In  the  summer  of  1943, 
during  his  sixth  month  of  imprison- 
ment in  Buchenwald,  he  wrote  his 


parents:  "For  the  time  being  my  job 
is  to  stay  in  prison.  Not  a  single  day 
has  been  wasted.  I  manage  to  keep 
cheerful.  I've  got  a  lot  to  be  thank- 
ful for." 

A  very  poor  woman  who  lived 
many  years  ago  was  afflcted  with  a 
degree  of  poverty  few  people  have 
known.  The  diary,  which  she  left 
upon  her  death,  explained  the  happi- 
ness and  contentment  of  her  life:  "I 
don't  know  when  I  have  happier 
times  in  my  soul  than  when  I  have 
been  sitting  at  work  with  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  a  candle  and  a  white 
cloth,  hearing  no  sound  but  that  of 
my  own  breath,  vdth  God  in  my  soul, 
and  heaven  in  my  eye." 

Here  then  is  the  ultimate  secret  to 
contentment:  God  in  your  soul  and 


heaven  in  your  eye.  You,  too,  will  be 
contented  when  you  beHeve  with 
Paul  that  God  is  sovereign,  con- 
trolling all  of  life,  working  out  in  you 
his  plan,  an  all-wise  purpose,  an  ulti- 
mate good.  You  will  be  content  when 
you  remember  that  God's  grace  and 
mercies  are  suflBcient  for  your  every 
need;  that  he  is  able  to  do  for  you  all 
that  he  has  promised;  and  that  he 
will  never  fail  you,  but  will  lead  you 
in  triumph  as  you  follow  and  obey 
him. 

Learn  then  to  be  contented  in 
whatever  state  or  circumstance  you 
happen  to  be.  Learn  to  make  a  quiet 
place  in  your  heart  with  God,  secure 
in  his  strength  and  presence,  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  present  is 
part  of  his  great  future  for  you.  ■  ■ 


"Okay  to  turn  the  page?" 
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When  the  going  gets  rough 


"7c^  Jiea^t! 


// 


By  Ernest  R.  Case 


PAUL,  the  missionary  leader  of 
the  first  century,  was  arrested  for 
treason.  He  was  accused  of  being  an 
agitator  and  a  ringleader  of  those 
who  would  destroy  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Paul  appealed  the  case  from  the 
local  authorities  to  Caesar  himself. 
The  appeal  was  granted  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  send  Paul  to 
Rome. 

To  get  from  one  country  to  another 
in  those  days  was  adventurous,  but 
dangerous.  The  best  means  of  trans- 
portation was  the  sailboat;  and  in  the 
sailboat  man's  ingenuity  was  fre- 
quently no  match  for  the  winds  and 
the  waves  I 

Paul's  trip  to  Rome  was  filled  with 
adverse  winds,  a  horrible  storm,  a 
mutiny,  and  shipwreck  upon  an 
island  where  a  poisonous  snake  was 
encountered.  Finally,  by  a  series  of 
fortunate  circumstances,  Paul  and 
his  fellow  passengers  did  reach  Italy. 

The  thing  which  impresses  us  most 


Mr,  Case  is  the  Minister  of  the 
Common  Street,  Belmont,  Mass, 


as  we  read  the  story  (Acts  27-28)  is 
the  character  of  Paul.  His  faith  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  fear  of  the 
other  passengers.  Like  a  divine  mes- 
senger an  inner  voice  had  convinced 
Paul  that  the  trip,  in  spite  of  hard- 
ship, would  end  safely.  In  the  midst 
of  the  voyage  a  wild  storm  swept 
down  upon  the  frail  vessel.  Baggage 
was  thrown  overboard.  Paul,  the 
prisoner,  moved  among  the  pas- 
sengers and  spoke  quietly:  "Take 
heart!  I  have  faith  in  God."  Where 
can  you  find  a  more  meaningful  motto 
to  counteract  discouragement  or  fail- 
ure? It  speaks  to  those  who,  yoimg 
and  a  bit  timid,  are  imcertain  about 
schoolwork,  college,  and  a  career;  to 
those  who,  bearing  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  begin  to  wonder 
whether  life  is  really  worth  the  effort; 
to  those  who,  with  wrinkled  faces 
and  slow  steps,  become  fearful  of  the 
night. 

Paul's  statement  is  at  once  prae- 

Belmont  Methodist  Church,  421 
02019 
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tical  and  sensible,   as  well  as  reli- 
gious. Let's  look  at  it  carefully. 

Positive  AflBrmation 

First  of  all,  note  that  Paul,  caught 
in  a  sea  of  trouble,  made  a  positive 
aflBrmation.  "I  have  faith  in  God."  In 
the  midst  of  trouble  he  told  v^hat  he 
believed.  He  did  not  waste  his 
breath  trying  to  give  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  his  predicament.  Errors 
of  judgment  had  been  made  by  the 
sailors,  but  human  errors  can  creep 
into  any  situation.  Ultimately  an  ex- 
planation of  why  one  is  at  sea  in  a 
sudden  storm  offers  Uttle  comfort  and 
no  safety.  What  we  want  at  such  a 
time  is  relief  from  tension,  and  a 
sense  that  everything  v^ll  be  all 
right. 

Moreover,  the  imagination  is  no 
help  at  such  a  time.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  imagination  becomes  dis- 
torted and  makes  the  trouble  soimd 
ten  times  worse  than  it  is. 

Columbus  was  criticized  and  re- 
buffed in  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
dream  of  reaching  the  Indies  by  sail- 
ing west  caused  him  trouble  where- 
ever  he  went.  Had  he  pursued  the 
matter  with  explanations  only  and 
imaginary  word-pictures  he  wouldn't 
have  been  remembered  today.  But 
he  affirmed  his  faith.  Santayana 
thinking  of  Columbus  wrote,  *lt  is 
not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise  and  on 
the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes,  but 
it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart." 

You  may  remember  from  yoin: 
study  of  history  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln probably  had  as  many  critics 
and  enemies  as  any  president.  He 
was  vilified  and  abused.  His  years  of 
service  were  years  of  pohtical  storm. 


Yet  Lincoln  never  tried  to  explain 
his  enemies  or  their  motives  nor  did 
he  try  to  imagine  why  they  acted  as 
they  did.  He  simply  aflBrmed  his 
faith  in  the  eternal  principle  of  love. 
Said  he,  "I  have  no  enemies  if  I 
make  them  my  friends."  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  wrote  of  this  man  Lincoln: 
"His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world, 
but  there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold 
the  memory  of  a  wrong."  Memories, 
resentments,  reasons-why:  These 
could  not  save  the  Union;  but  an  af- 
firmation of  faith  in  love  and  in  the 
care  of  God — this  could! 

What  is  your  particular  sea  of 
trouble?  Is  it  a  domestic  crisis?  A 
neighborhood  quarrel?  Some  reversal 
in  school  or  business?  Touch  it  not 
with  your  explanations,  they  are  fu- 
tile. Touch  it  not  with  imagination,  it 
is  useless.  But  touch  it  with  your  af- 
firmation, "I  have  faith  in  God"  and 
feel  the  insurgence  of  new  power! 
"Take  heart!" 

Dynamic  Action 

In  the  second  place,  Paul,  having 
gotten  a  grip  on  himself,  communi- 
cated the  power  of  his  faith,  his  con- 
fidence, to  others,  not  merely  by  his 
buoyant  words,  "Take  heart,  I  have 
faith  in  God,"  but  by  his  actions. 

After  fourteen  days  of  uncertainty 
on  the  sea  without  any  observance 
of  mealtime  Paul  gave  the  sailors 
and  soldiers  some  practical  advice. 
He  told  them  to  eat.  Then,  being 
famished  himself  he  took  the  initia- 
tive. He  led  the  way.  He  began  to  eat 
some  of  the  meager  rations.  The 
others  followed.  Someone  has  char- 
acterized this  meal  as  a  "holy  meal." 
It  must  have  been,  for  the  author  of 
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the  adventure  writes,  "Then  they  all 
were  encouraged."  Of  course  they 
were! 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about 
taking  heart  ourselves  in  a  diflBcult 
situation  is  that  others  so  quickly 
capture  our  mood.  Theodore  Parker 
Ferris  reminds  us  that  when  a  great 
doctor  says  to  a  patient  on  the  verge 
of  death,  "You  will  get  well,"  the 
patient  believes  him,  and  that  con- 
fidence, based  upon  the  physician's 
confidence,  in  great  measure  deter- 
mines the  patient's  recovery. 

Recently  I  read  the  story  of  the 
"Shenandoah,"  the  great  American 
dirigible  that  ran  into  a  fierce  line 
storm  over  Ohio  and  broke  into  three 
pieces  in  September  1925.  Captain 
Zachary  Landsdowne  was  in  com- 
mand. Although  he  and  thirteen 
other  men  ultimately  met  their  death, 
twenty-nine  crew  members  were 
saved.  Throughout  the  ordeal  of  the 
fierce  winds  and  rainstorm  that  led  to 
the  breakup  of  the  Zeppelin,  Captain 
Landsdowne  remained  calm.  Re- 
porter John  Rowland  says  that 
Landsdowne  gave  orders  in  "a  calm 
and  confident  voice  that  reassured 
everyone  in  the  cabin." 

We  cannot  escape  it!  There  is  a 
contagion  about  courage — a  courage 
based  upon  the  faith  that  ultimately 
all  things  work  together  for  good. 
"Take  heart!  I  have  faith  in  God." 

God's  Purpose  Justified 

And  finally,  history  reveals  that 
Paul's  confidence  in  God's  purpose 
and  plan  was  justified.  Paul  eventual- 
ly reached  his  destination — Rome. 
But  suppose  Paul  had  not  reached 
Rome.  Would  his  faith  have  been  fu- 


tile, worthless,  a  mockery?  Of  course 
not!  In  the  perspective  of  time  the 
question  of  getting  to  Rome,  of  prov- 
ing our  own  point,  or  justifying  our- 
selves, is  always  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  question  of  primary 
importance  is  this:  "How  do  we  con- 
duct ourselves  on  the  way  to  Rome?" 

Even  had  Paul  not  reached  Italy 
his  great  mission  would  have  been 
accomplished:  that  of  witnessing  for 
God  graciously  along  the  way;  that 
of  communicating  confidence  to 
others;  that  of  revealing  a  free  spirit 
in  a  bound  body. 

Always  remember  this:  We  may 
never  get  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States;  we  may  never  get  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  U.  S.  Steel;  we  may  never 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  city  council;  we 
may  never  hold  any  dramatic  position 
at   all!    But   does   it   really   matter? 

After  all,  our  mission  on  earth  may 
best  be  accomplished  simply  by  the 
way  we  live  day  by  day;  simply  by 
the  poise  and  power  of  our  bearing; 
simply  by  the  courage  and  confidence 
we  inspire  in  others! 

Our  world  is  like  a  frail  craft  today 
buffeted  and  blown  by  the  winds  of 
politics,  economics,  and  social  up- 
heaval. Even  our  personal  worlds 
sometimes  rock  and  creak  and  we 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  they  are 
ready  to  be  wrenched  apart  by  forces 
greater  than  we.  Too  often  in  these 
moments  we  feel  helpless  and  dis- 
pirited like  a  prisoner  standing  alone. 
But  let  us  remember  we  are  not 
alone:  an  Eternal  Purpose  leads  us; 
an  Eternal  Power  upholds  us;  and  an 
Eternal  Love  surrounds  us.  "Take 
heart!  I  believe  in  God!"  ■  ■ 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Training  in  Highest  Ethics 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  era  of 
relative  ethics,  a  return  to  the  train- 
ing of  people  in  the  highest  of  ethics 
is  mandatory.  Otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  even  these  basic 
principles  will  long  endure. — Gov. 
John  B.  Connally  of  Texas  at  RIAL 
dinner. 


Father  Coughlin  Retires 

Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin,  fiery 
orator  of  the  30s,  recently  retired.  At 
the  height  of  his  popularity  in  the 
1930s  he  commanded  a  radio  listen- 
ing audience  of  40  million  people.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Shrine  of  the 
Little  Flower  in  the  Detroit  suburb, 
Royal  Oak. 


General  Johnson  at  Freedoms 
Foundation 

General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  Memorial  Day 
services  held  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
May  30,  1966. 

Project  Concern 

Jim  Turpin,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  a  38-year-old  American 
doctor  has  given  up  a  lucrative  medi- 
cal practice  and  gone  out  to  the  Far 
East  to  establish  medical  clinics  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Vietnam.  In  Hong 
Kong  it  was  a  floating  clinic  minister- 
ing to  150,000  people  who  live  on 
the  sampans  and  junks  lined  up  in 
the  liquid  streets  of  Hong  Kong's 
typhoon  shelters.  In  Vietnam  it  was 
among  the  Montagnards.  Voluntarily 
supported  by  Americans,  Project 
Concern  is  teaching  fine  people  the 
factors  and  values  of  a  full  life.  Dr. 
Turpin  recently  received  a  Freedom 
Leadership  Medal  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Hubbell  Y.  Davidson,  President 
of  the  Alaska  Command  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel  (middle),  re- 
ceives a  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains' appreciation  certificate  for  her 
outstanding  work  with  the  group. 
CAPT  Ira  M.  Rowell,  Jr.  (right), 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station  at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  presented 
the  certificate  while  LT  Herbert  T. 
Lewis,  CHC,  USN  (left),  watched. 


Chaplain,  Col,  Roy  M.  Terry  (right), 
ADC  Command  Chaplain,  inspects  the 
religious  program  at  the  694th  Radar 
Squadron,  Lewistown  AFS,  Mont.,  with 
Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Darris  Bingham 
(left),  28th  AD,  Malmstrom  AFB, 
Mont.,  who  initiated  a  program  of  re- 
ligious education  for  sites.  This  Sun- 
day school  has  fifty  children  enrolled. 


Welfare  Economy  Criticized 

In  a  pamphlet,  "Toward  Com- 
munity: A  Criticism  of  Contemporary 
Capitalism,"  Richard  Lichtman,  in- 
dicts "America's  unjust  society"  for 
adopting  marketplace  values  which 
prevent  the  realization  of  moral  and 
social  ideals  of  a  genuine  community. 

Dr.  Lichtman  contends  that  our  so- 
ciety is  unjust  because  the  lowest 
fifth  of  the  population  receives  only 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  personal  in- 
come while  the  highest  fifth  receives 
46  per  cent.  Furthermore,  he  de- 
clared that  42  million  Americans  are 
hving  in  deep  poverty. 

Restoring  a  Christendom  Shrine 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Old  Jerusalem,  Jordan,  is  now  un- 
dergoing    a     complete     renovation 
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which  will  cost  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars  and  take  several  years  to 
complete. 

Beneath  the  rotunda  of  the 
church's  great  dome  lies  the  tradi- 
tional Tomb  of  Christ,  and  the 
church  also  shelters  the  site  of  Cal- 
vary. The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  dates  to  the  12th  century. 
A  tripartite  commission,  consisting 
of  members  appointed  by  Armenian 
Orthodox,  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
Roman  Catholic  sects,  who  share  the 
rights  of  the  church,  are  supervising 
the  work  which  began  in  1962. 

Additional  Volunteers  in  Vietnam 

Twenty-six  volunteers  have  recent- 
ly joined  the  twenty-nine  already 
serving  under  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  (CWS).  These  teams  work 
in  Saigon,  Pleiku,  Danang,  Nha 
Trang  and  other  areas  in  war-torn 
South  Vietnam,  giving  medical  and 
social  assistance  to  thousands  of  refu- 
gees. 

Ecumenical  Activity 

Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
are  engaged  in  thousands  of  joint 
worship  study  and  community  action 
projects  throughout  the  world.  Proj-    . 
ects  range  from  the  establishment  of   I 
ecumenical  centers  in  Georgia,  Mis-   I 
souri,   and  Jordan  to   thousands   of  f 
joint     worship     services.     Religious 
forces  have  joined  to  alleviate  com- 
mimity  ills  in  the  U.S.,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, and  Africa. 

Trueblood's    Yokefellow   Associates 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  of  Earlham 

College,  Indiana,  and  creator  of  the 

Yokefellow    movement,    always    in- 


spires  with  his  letters  to  his  fellow- 
associates.  A  recent  one  declares:  **I 
think  it  is  time  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  depth  in  our  Christian  read- 
ing. Accordingly,  I  ask  your  help  in 
giving  wide  recognition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  our  providing  readers  with 
a  package  arrangement  of  classics  of 
Christian  devotion."  Dr.  Trueblood 
lists  nine  devotional  classics  which 
his  oflBce  will  supply  for  $18.  They 
are:  Saint  Augustine's  Confessions; 
The  Imitation  of  Christ;  Private 
Prayers  of  Lancelot  Andrewes;  John 
Donne's  Devotions;  Pascal's  Pensees; 
Kierkegaard's  Works  of  Love;  Law's 
A  Serious  Call;  Dr.  Johnsons 
Prayers;  and  Kelly's  Testament  of 
Devotion, 

Order  from  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood, 
Earlham  School  of  Religion,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


CWS  Clothing  Appeal 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
blankets  in  CWS  warehouses;  also 
lightweight  clothing  for  children. 
Other  needs  for  refugees  overseas 
are:  school  supplies;  health  Idts; 
drugs;  high  protein  foods.  USA  cen- 
ters are  (send  to  nearest) :  CWS  Cen- 
ter, P.  O.  Box  188,  New  Windsor, 
Md.  21776;  CWS  Center,  201  So. 
Main  St.,  Nappanee,  Ind.  46550. 
CWS  Center,  919  Emerald  Ave., 
Modesto,  Calif.  95351;  CWS  Center, 
637  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027;  CWS  Center,  1911  Main  St., 
Vancouver,  Wash.  98660;  CWS  Cen- 
ter, 137  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.  91101;  CWS  Center, 
3855  Elm  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80207 
CWS  Center,  718  Bayard  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  CWS  Center,  7307  Ard- 
more  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 


Candlelight  ceremony  installs  new  of- 
ficers for  the  Protestant  Women  of  the 
Chapel  at  the  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depot,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  L-R:  Mrs. 
Wanda      McKee,      secretary-treasurer; 


Mrs.  Jean  Oliver,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Bertha  Floyd,  president;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hardin,  former  president;  Chaplain 
(Capt)  William  K.  Bagnal,  Jr.  Post 
Chaplain. 
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OCTOBER  opens  with  Christian  Education  Week  going  on;  its  dates  from 
Sept.  25 — Oct.  2.  Its  aim:  To  open  new  ways  for  the  Christian  worker 

to  become  more  efficient  in  his  calling.  Theme:  "Our  Lord,  Our  Faith,  Our 

Brotherhood." 

Oct.  1-7  National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week. 

Oct.  1-7  National  Lighthouse  Week.  "To  honor  lighthouses  and  lighthouse 
keepers." 

Oct.  2  World-Wide  Communion  Sunday.  To  demonstrate  our  oneness  in 
Christ. 

Oct.  2-8  National  Letter  Writing  Week.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
keeping  in  touch — by  mail. 

Oct.  2-8  National  Pharmacy  Week.  To  honor  the  pharmacist  who  is  an  im- 
portant Hnk  in  the  health  chain. 

Oct.  3  Free  Enterprise  Day.  To  show  appreciation  for  America's  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Oct.  4  Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  birthday.  19th  President  of  the  U.S.  Bom  in 
1822.  How  about  learning  the  names  in  order  of  our  thirty-five  (or  36, 
according  to  the  way  you  reckon)  presidents? 

Oct.  6-12  Fall  Foliage  Festival.  Bennington,  Vermont.  Which  season  of  the 
year  do  you  like  best? 

Oct.  9-15  Churchmen's  Week.  To  honor  the  part  laymen  play  in  the  life  of 
the  church. 

Oct.  9-15.  National  Newspaper  Week.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  heritage  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Oct.  9-15  National  Y-Teen  Roll  Call.  To  recruit  members  for  Y-Teen  (ages 
12-17)  groups  of  the  YWCA. 

Oct.  10  Oklahoma  Historical  Day. 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day,  celebrated  in  many  states.  Commemorates  Colum- 
bus' discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Oct.  14  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  birthday.  34th  President  of  the  United 
States.  Born  1890. 

Oct.  14-22  Aloha  Week,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Oct.  22-26.  Salute  to  the  Navy  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Tentative  dates.  Also 
beginning  of  Fall  Fiesta  of  Nations  in  Balboa  Park. 

Oct.  23  World  Order  Sunday.  Emphasis  on  world  order  under  law. 

Oct.  30  Reformation  Sunday.  Celebration  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
dating  back  to  Martin  Luther,  1517. 

Oct.  30  World  Temperance  Sunday. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. 

1.  More  Than  Morality  [ipage  11) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  4:25-32 

What  is  the  difference  between  morality  and  religion?  How  does 
one's  religion  affect  his  morality?  How  does  one  put  his  Christianity  to 
work  in  his  business  or  his  profession  or  any  lay  job? 

2.  Has  the  Church  Failed?  {page  21 ) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  16:13-26 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  church  failed?  What  did  Jesus  mean  in 
Matthew  16:18?  How  was  it  that  some  of  Jesus'  disciples  failed?  How 
do  we  fail?  What  can  we  do  to  keep  down  failures? 

3.  Eight  Great  Days:  Wednesday  and  Thursday — Rest  and  Betrayal 

(page  34) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  14:1-42 

Why  did  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  want  Jesus  dead?  How  can 
Christians  reveal  their  love  for  Christ?  Why  did  Judas  betray  Jesus? 
Why  did  Simon  Peter  deny  him?  How  do  we  betray  him  or  deny  him? 
What  was  the  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  Why  and  how  did 
Jesus  suffer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane? 

4.  Why  Join  the  Church?  (page  44) 
Biblical  Material:  Acts  2:1-4,  43-47 

If  you  are  a  church  member,  why  did  you  join?  If  not,  why  do  you 
not  join?  Who  should  join  the  church?  What  are  the  advantages  (and 
disadvantages)  of  being  a  church  member?  What  needs  of  yours  are 
met  by  church  membership?  What  good  is  the  church  doing? 

5.  "Take  Heart!"  (page  56) 
Biblical  Material:  Acts  27:21-42 

How  did  Paul  get  his  fellow  travelers  to  take  heart?  What  condi- 
tions in  the  world  today  tend  to  make  us  pessimistic?  From  what  can 
we  "take  heart,"  if  anything? 
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Can't  We  All  Be  Rich?  by  David  M.  Graybeal.  Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside 
Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.  1966.  An  original  paperback.  $1.75. 

Poverty  is  a  disease;  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  its  behalf  in  the  United 

States  today;  it  can  and  must  be  eliminated — this  is  the  theme  of  this  useful  book. 

In  addition  to  a  strong  case  against  poverty  in  general,  Graybeal  makes  specific 

suggestions  on  what  can  be  done  to  eliminate  it — ^both  by  society  and  the  in- 

'  dividual. 

This  We  Believe  by  John  A.  Ross.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  1966.  $2.75. 
Meditations  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  presented  in  a  devotional  way. 

You  Can  Understand  the  Bible  by  John  R,  Link.  Judson  Press,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
1966.  $4.75. 

"I  tried  reading  the  Bible  and  it  didn't  make  sense,"  said  a  high  school  boy. 
Most  Christians  do  not  really  know  the  Bible;  or  know  how  to  study  it  to  bring 
out  "the  sense  it  makes."  John  R.  Link  sets  for  himself  an  imposing  task;  but 
does  a  pretty  good  job  of  it — to  give  general  help  on  how  to  find  out  what  the 
Bible  is  all  about. 

Adventures  in  Prayer  by  C.  Manly  Morton.  Fleming  H.  Revell.  Westwood,  N.  J. 
1966.  $2.95. 

This  is  not  a  theological  treatise  on  prayer  but  the  personal  testimony  of  an 
outstanding  Christian  who  has  discovered  the  meaning  of  prayer  through  experi- 
ence. "Don't  look  back  or  clutter  up  your  life  with  regrets  and  resentments.  .  . 
Live  for  today.  .  .  Put  into  your  work  all  that  you  have  of  interest,  enthusiasm, 
hope,  faith,  determination,  and  love" — ^says  the  missionary  pastor  and  teacher 
— C.  Manly  Morton. 

The  Politics  of  Struggle  by  James  D.  Atkinson.  Henry  Regnery.  114  W.  Illinois 
St.,  Chicago,  lU.  60610.  1966.  $6.50. 

For  communists  the  real  war  is  the  pohtical  warfare  waged  daily  under  the 
guise  of  "peace."  The  author  examines  communist  propaganda,  agitation,  sub- 
versive activities  of  communist  front  organizations  around  the  world.  He  spells  out 
"some  of  the  doctrine,  the  history,  the  organization,  the  operation  and  the  tech- 
niques of  the  international  Communist  fronts." 

Warplanes  of  Yesteryear  by  K.  G.  Mimson.  Arco  Pubhshing  Co.,  Inc.,  219  Park 
Ave.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.  1966.  $5.95. 

Pictures  and  text  describing  the  airplanes  of  yesterday — ^from  Orville  Wright's 
to  Hawker  Hurricane  which  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
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Cover  Pictures 

I  would  like  to  inquire  about  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  magazine,  THE  LINK. 
I  believe  I  know  the  person,  a  lady  of  true  elegance  as  you  said.  I  read  the 
magazine  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  .  . 

— A2C  Earl  Dodds,  313  PMS,  CMR-713,  Forbes  AFB,  Kansas. 

THE  LINK  has  been  helpful  to  us  here  on  Bering  Straits.  We  always  look 
forward  to  receiving  it.  And  we'd  like  to  add  a  comment  about  the  inspiring 
pictures.  By  the  way,  who  is  the  cover  girl  for  March,  1966? 

— AlC  Gerald  A.  Aachor,  Jin  City  AFS,  Alaska.  APO  Seattle,  98715. 
{As  we  have  pointed  out  before  we  do  get  many  requests  for  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  whose  photographs  we  carry  in  the  magazine.  If  it  were  left  to 
the  editors  we'd  give  you  these  names.  But  we  don't  know  them.  They  are  held 
by  the  photographers  who  have  a  contract  with  all  models  not  to  reveal  their 
names.  Sorry.) 

Magazine  Much  Needed  Notv 

I  surely  do  appreciate  the  work  you  are  doing.  If  ever  such  a  magazine  was 
needed,  it  is  needed  now.  I  have  three  grandsons  who  will  be  going  into  the 
Army  very  soon;  so  I  have  a  personal  interest. 

— Jessie  Louis  Sails,  585  So.  Broadway,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

He  Found  Out  the  Hard  Way 

There  was  an  interesting  letter  in  the  periodical  Writers  Digest  from  an  ex-GI 
who  had  seen  a  notice  of  cartoons  for  THE  LINK.  The  ex-GI,  remembering  his 
past,  made  "girlie  cartoons"  and  sent  them  in  only  to  be  red-faced  to  find  it  was 
a  religious  magazine  used  by  the  chaplains.  So  the  editor  of  the  Writers  Digest 
agreed  to  put  "Reverend"  on  the  cartoon  notice  in  the  future. 

— Russell  Loesch,  77  Young  Ave.,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  07009. 

Excellent  Article  About  George  Williams 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  to  us  THE  LINK  magazine  with  the  article 
on  George  Williams.  I  read  this  with  extreme  interest  for  outside  of  "Y"  publica- 
tions I  have  never  encountered  anything  about  George  Williams.  This  was  an 
excellent  article  and  one  which  I  greatly  enjoyed.  We  will  place  the  magazine 
among  our  reading  material  at  the  "Y." 

—Alfred  E.  Hague,  General  Sect.,  YMCA,  811  S.  West  St.,  Carhsle,  Pa. 
( A  letter  sent  to  us  by  the  kindness  of  Chaplain  Herman  Heuer. ) 


The  person  who  often  looks  up  to  God  rarely  looks  dov^^  on  any 
man. — William  W.  Ward. 
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"Where    are    the    kids?    It    seems    so 
quiet!" 


The  man  was  weighing  himself: 
"This  card  says  I'm  handsome,  intel- 
ligent, and  witty." 

His  wife  looked  at  the  card  and 
said,  "It's  got  your  weight  wrong, 
too." — Vision. 

A  society  matron  was  taking  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  was  in  the  travel 
agency  filling  out  the  application  for 
her  passport. 

She  progressed  nicely  until  she 
came  to  the  space  marked,  "AGE 
— ."  This  put  her  in  deep  thought 
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and  she  hesitated  and  hesitated  in 
completing  the  form. 

Finally  the  clerk  leaned  over  her 
and  said,  "Madame,  the  longer  you 
wait  the  worse  it  gets." — ^Jack 
Herbert. 

MAN  TO  PSYCHIATRIST:  "I'm 
really  worried.  I'm  a  Texan  and  I'm 
not  proud  of  it." — Jack  Herbert. 

Some  owe  success  in  life  to  luck, 
Some  owe  it  to  their  mothers, 
Some  owe  it  most  to  free  advice 
They  didn't  take  from  others. 
— Roy  Brenner  in  Successful  Farm- 
ing, 

Little  Mary  almost  had  it — the 
23rd  Psalm  from  memory,  but 
Mother  recited  it  to  her  each  night 
before  retiring. 

One  night  it  happened  that 
Mother,  exhausted  from  the  day's 
chores,  left  out  the  phrase,  "Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil." 

An  immediate  reaction  came  from 
Mary:  "Mommy,  you  forgot  the  part 
about  the  hair  oil." — Arkansas  Bap- 
tist. 

In  Hollywood,  the  big  stars  lead  a 
much  different  life  than  most  people. 
Recently  a  well-known  actor  ap- 
proached his  seven-year-old  son  and 
said,  "I'm  sorry,  son,  but  tomorrow 
morning  I  have  to  use  the  chauffeur 
and  limousine." 

"But  Daddy,"  objected  the  seven- 
year-old,  "how  will  I  get  to  school?" 

"You'll  get  to  school  like  every 
other  kid  in  America,"  answered  the 
father  angrily.  "You'll  take  a  cab!" — 
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